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the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 


to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chenmi- | 


cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





While the RURAL WORLD is published 


at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 


allowed old subscribers to send actually | 


NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of matn- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless acompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at gne 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 


issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- | 
pire, and renewals should be made two or | 


Eastern office, Chalmer D. Colman, | 
520 Temple Court, New York City. Ad- | 
vertisers will find the RURAL WORLD | 


| 
|milking that this difficulty is obviated. 


| Sheep and swine eat them with relish. 


The old rule, sow the 2th of July, wet | 
|or dry, is not a safe guide. But if th 
| ground is carefully prepared and the seed 
|once gets started there are usually suffi- 
| clent fall rains to insure a growth even if 
a in August. There are often waste 
places on the farm where this crop can 
|be grown with little labor or expense. 

[f grown in such quantities that some 
are left for feeding after the winter be- 
gins, it is a good plan, if cellar room is 
| lacking for storage, to bury them in small 
|heaps as in this way a large quantity is 
|not exposed at any one time. 
| LESSENING THE CHANCES OF THE 
HESSIAN FLY. 





In time of peace prepare for war is a 


maxim that the nation following it usu- | 


ally wears the victor’s crown. So the 
time to destroy the Hessian fly is when 


it is doing the farmer the least injury. A | 


| Kansas farmer, Mr. Samuel Detweiler, 
| Brown County, advises burning the stub- 
{ble fields as a means of preventing the 
ravages of this insect pest another year. 
He cut his wheat high so as to have 
plenty of stubble. If the field is too weedy 
to burn well, he recommends cutting the 
weeds, 
the stubble. 

The Hessian fly that has developed in 


the spring from the maggot that lived all | 
| winter in the roots of the wheat plant de- | 


| posited its eggs on the blades of the 


| wheat, and these during the early sum- | 
| mer reach the maggot stage, and may be} 


| found in the first joint of the stalk. Many 


|}of these have not developed into the fly | 


the 
}therefore be destroyed by burning the 


| when 


| stubble. 


three weeks before, so that names shall | 


not drop out of list. 


half century’s experience 
this paper, it the 
patrotiage and prosperity it now does. Its 


has never enjoyed 


circulation is increasing in a wonderfui 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than pleased with results. 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. 
for others what it is doing for you, sv get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





N. H. GENTRY OF MISSOURI. 


Missourians are justly proud of the po- 


sition their state occupies in the pure- | 


bred stock business, and of the recu.« 
has made in this line at state, national 
and world’s fairs. Among the many em- 
inent breeders of different classes of live 
stock in Missouri, none stands higher 
as a breeder or as a man than does N. 
H. Gentry, whose portrait we present on 
this page. 

As has been announced in our columns, 
Mr. Gentry is, by the appointment of 
Governor Dockery, one of Missouri’s nine 
commissioners who are charged with the 
duty of securing for the state proper rep- 
resentation of her products, progress and 
resources at the World’s Fair to be held 
in St. Louis in 19033. We know of no man 
in the state whose appointment to that 
position would have reflected more credit 
on the farmers of Missouri than does that 
of Mr. Gentry. 

Missouri's industries and resources have 
never been adequately shown. At former 
expositions meager appropriations or too 
limited time has prevented doing her full 
justice, but now an opportunity such as 


centuries may not again bring, is before | 


her. A World’s Fair of a magnitude 
never before attempted is to be held with- 
in her borders. The state has set apart 
$1,000,000 with which to meet the cost of 
a Missouri exhibit, this, in addition to $5,- 
000,000 to be spent by St. Louis; $5,000,000 
raised by private subscription and $5,000,- 
000 appropriated in aid of the enterprise 
by the United States government. 
Missouri, in the variety and extent of 
resources, is the greatest state among all 
those of the Louisiana Purchase. The 
total value of her mineral, manufactured 


and farm products for one year 
will reach the enormous sum of 
$800,000,000, more than twice as 


much as the total production of any 
other one state. From her 25,000,000 acres 
of land in cultivation there are produced 
yearly well on to $400,000,000 worth of live 
stock, grain, fruit and other farm pro- 
ducts. To exploit these facts and make 
an exhibit which will demonstrate the de- 
gree of intelligence, skill and progress of 
the people of Missouri is the task that has 
been given the Missouri commissioners. 
We believe the board that has been ap- 
pointed is equal to the task, and that the 
people of the state will be proud of the 
record that will be made. 





A TURNIP CROP. 

A season of drouth means decreased 
yields of some of the staple crops, and 
the farmer who is provident will grow 
crops that mature rapidly to feed during 
the fall and early winter, which will en- 
able him to save corn, oats and fodder 
and clover hay for the mid-winter feed.. 

Turnips may well have consideration as 
a root crop. There have been objections to 
them for feeding cows because of the ob- 
jectionable flavor they impart to milk, 
but successful dairymen state that when 
the turnips are fed several hours before 


It is gratifying to | 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his | 
in conducting 


Let all our | 


It will do | 


AERATION OF SOIL. 





How Should It Be Accomplished? 





| The “Farmers’ Voice,’’ the agricultural 
editor of which is our yotiig friend De- 
| Witt C. Wing, reprints from our issue of 
June 5 our comments on the subject of 
Aeration of Soils, and then says: 

“There are three objects of cultivation: 
The removal of the weeds, conservation 
of moisture and the aeration of the soil. 
Perhaps the second is the most important. 
That system of cultivation which 
'serves moisture necessarily removes the 
| weeds, because it is by frequent tillage 
that the dust blanket is to be formed on 
the surface of the field and the moisture 
thus conserved. 

“Aeration of the soil in 
|crop plants are growing is essential. The 
fact that shade trees and aggressive 
|weeds will grow in streets or in soil | 
| which may not be well aerated is no proof 
;}that corn, wheat, oat, clover and cow 
pea plants or orchard and fruit-bearing 
trees will thrive under such conditions. 
We know that trees grow more luxuri- 
antly and vigorously in the country where 
decaying vegetable matter facilitates the 
admission of air into the soil than they 
do in streets where their roots are cov- 
ered with granitoid or asphalt. Where 
normal conditions exist either in the 
field or wood there is a normal aeration 
of the soil. 

“Continuous cropping diminishes the soil 
particles by diminishing the supply of 
humus in the soil. A closer combination 
of soil particles precludes the free ad- 
mission of air into the soil. Here, then, 
appears the necessity of stirring the soil 
in order to aerate it—break up the soil 
particles and thus make a place for the 
air. So long as there is plenty of humus 
in the soil there is likely to be sufficient 
aeration for all crops. 

“The importance of soil aeration is de- 
termined by the character of the soil. 
Some soils are naturally loose and full 
of humus; others compact, heavy and 
dead. The latter unquestionably need 
cultivation to aerate them. 

“We believe that soil aeration is a fun- 
damental agricultural principle and its 
careful study a matter of large impor- 
tance. We have seen no good reason to 
question the advisability of soil aeration 
nor do we believe one exists.” 

We cannot at this time discuss aera- 
tion of soil. As a matter of fact, we don't 
know very much about the subject, and 
we are inclined to think the editor of the 
“Voice” is like us in that respect; but 
we agree with him that “its careful study 
is a matter of large importance.” As 
isthecasewith the ‘‘Voice,” ‘“‘we have seen 
no good reason to question the advisabil- 
ity of soil aeration.” We agree to the 
“Voice’s’’ opinion that “where normal 
conditions exist either in the field or wood, 
there is a normal (and probably sufficient) 
aeration of soil.”” If ‘continuous cropping 
diminishes * * * the supply of humus 
in the soil,”" and this results in ‘‘a closer 
combination of soil particles (that) pre- 
eludes the free admission of air into the 
soll,”” which we agree will be the case, 
why should not the “Voice” advise as a 
fundamental principle such methods as 
will replace and conserve the supply 
of humus whiclf will lead to normal aera- 
tion of the soll, rather than’ advise a 
method of securing aeration that is made 
necessary by a wrong practice? “So long 
as there is plenty of humus in the soil 
there is likely to be sufficient aeration 
for all crops,”’ without plowing for this 
purpose, and we are, therefore, to quote 
from our former article, “inclined to 
question the need of plowing for the pur- 
Pose of aeration of scil,” ex- 
cept when bad farming has first made it 
necessary. 


| 





of | 


and when they are dry then burn 


grain is harvested, and may | 


con- | 


which farm | 


| WELL DONE, 


| The RURAL WORLD was very glad 
to learn that at a recent me@@tirig of the 
| Board of Trustees of the Kiritsville, M6., 
State Normal School, Prof. John R. Kirk 
was unanimously re-elected to the Presi- 
dency. Our interest in this is largely 
based on the fact that Prof. Kirk has 
done splendid service to the cause of 
agricultural education by putting tnto the 
Kirksville Normal School an agricultural 
course of study for the purpose of fitting 
teachers to give instruction in this sub- 
ject in the public schools. 
In this connection, we are pleased to 
note that President Dearmont of the Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., State Normal School, is 
also having his students instructed in ag- 
riculture for the same purpose. 
With two of our state normal schools 
| fitting teachers for this work in our 
| public schools, the State Superintendent 
jof Public Schools heartily in sympathy 
with and vigorously aiding the work, the 





| with and vigorously aiding the 
| work, the State Board of .Agri- 
jculture and Agricultural College en- 


| listed in the cause, the teaching of the 
| principles of agriculture in the public 
schools of Missouri, promises to be an 
assured fact at no distant day. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The general 
| diffusion of elementary knowledge of the 
|fundamental axioms of the natural sci- 
ences may truly be said to be the founda- 
jtions of the intelligence of the people. 
| Without 2 rational understanding of the 





jseeming mysteries of nature we relapse 
j into an uncultured and primitive race of 
| beings, open to all sorts of error and 
This points us to Nature 
| study in its widest sense from which pop- 


| superst.tion. 


lular or general intelligence has sprung | 
The pri- | 


lto elevate and bless mankind. 


|mary object of popular education must | 


|therefore aim at the most liberal dissem- 
}ination of intelligence, drawing into the 
| course of training of the popular mind 
| the axioms of the various branches of the 
| natural sciences, without attempting to 
| bring up a race of quasi scientists in the 
| limited space of time allotted to the ed- 
}ucation of the youth at large. Popular 
| education must rationally be based on 
}an understanding of the laws and axioms 
|of nature or nature study, if we may so 
|eall it, thus avoiding any departure into 
the realms of a smattering knowledge, so 
often palmed off as science pure and 
simple. 

The momentous question, so frequently 
discussed at present, of introducing agri- 


cultural education into the schools of the | 


/rural districts should surely be consid- 
jered from this rational point of view. 
| Teachers and scholars cannot by magic 
| be turned into agriculturists, botanists, 
entomologists, etc. They must begin at 
the foot of the ladder and study Nature 
in the fundamental principles of Nature’s 
economy in every branch of their future 
occupation as intelligent agriculturists, 
fruit growers and florists. Any attempt 
to obscure the plain pathway by dabbling 
in details, sure to occupy their attention 
later on in active life, is truly hard to 
comprehend when measured from a ra- 
tional point of view. Take for illustra- 
tion the science of botany. It presents 
the plant in all its endless diversity of 
form, around which scientists have woven 
an endless net of explanation and Latin 
terminology. It presents the plant. On 
the other hand, it presents one plant as 
a living, growing being in which the 
tiller of the soil of Mother Earth is pri- 
marily interested. Acquaint the child in 
school with the economy of Nature rel- 
ative to the organism, life and well being 
of plants, and you lay the sure founda- 
tion of an intelligent farmer. Acquaint 
him with the plants of culture and sub- 
sistence of mankind, of commerce and of 
supply of human wants. In general, tell 
him of the necessity of forests and of 
their most valuable components so rap- 
idly disappearing from his native land, 
and you sow a seed of future intelligence 
of the rural masses of mankind. 

The same rational principle of instruc- 
tion holds true in the realm of animal life, 
that foremost division of American agri- 
culture. A few axioms of geology and 
mineralogy, perhaps, will open to the 
juvenile mind an understanding of soils 


and their ye to the production of 
the wants of man and give him a key to 


a rational pork wen of rotation of crops. 

As for entomology, the science of the 
insect kingdom, species of which are the 
terror of the horticulturist and plain far- 
mer alike, explain to the rural scholars 
the mysteries of insect life and the mis- 
chief done by some kinds of insects. 
Point out the leading species infesting 
the fields and orchards, and boys will 
then pump the spraying mixture with a 
sterner will than ever before. 

If agriculture is to be taught intelli- 
gently and successfully in rural schools, 
the course of instruction must be found- 
ed on a plain and comprehensible presen- 
tation of the fundamental principles of 
the various branches of natural science 
underlying all modes of culture and man 
agement of animal life. It must be com- 
prehended first by the teachers, both 
male and female, without tne special as- 
sistance of some university professor or 
gifted orator. This knowledge thus im- 
parted without useless scientific flourish- 
es, to the bright youth of our land, will 
develop into a high degree of intelligence 
among the rising rural population and 
farmers’ institutes and _ horticultural 
meetings, and the addresses delivered at 
them will do the rest to usher in the ad- 
vent of the agricultural millennium. 

St. Louis. K. G. M. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR WHEAT—NO. 1. 
re Phosphates the-Fertilizers Par-Ex- 
cellence for This Crop? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At the head 
of the list we will place stable manure, | 
not because it is inj of, and by itself 
a complete and all-sufficient fertilizer for 
wheat, for it is not—but because it forms 
a good starting point or basis for the 
making of a complete and suffieient fertil- 
izer for this important cereal. 

Stable manure is too nitrogenous to be 
a well balanced fertilizer, and anyone 
using stable manure should, in order to 
get best results, use acid phosphate and 
potash in some form in addition. 

The second fertilizer for wheat that we 
would mention is a clover or cow pea 
stubble turned under; but here again we 
are confronted with the fact that it, too, 
like the stable manure, is too one-sided, 
and cannot be safely used unless’ the 
growing crop of either clover or pea 
vines has’ been liberally supplied with both 
potash and phosphates. 

Nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid 
are the three most important plant foods 
that wheat requires, these three are what 
|}is purchased in commercial fertilizers, and 


vegetable matter or humus-making ma- 
terial, that gives to stable manure its 
value. Briefly speaking, we may say 
that the function of nitrogen, as applied 
to the growing of wheat, is to promote 
leaf and straw growth, potash to stiffen 
the straw, and phosphoric acid to induce 
early and increased fruitage of the plant, 
and potash again, to fill out the grain and 
make it plump and heavy, which it does 
by aiding in the formation of an in- 
creased amount of the carbo-hydrates, 





such as cellulose, starch, etc. 

From a careful consideration of the 
| foregoing, it will readily be seen that pot- 
jash, in profitable whéat raising, is fully 
|as important and ag absolutely indis- 
| pensable, as is either phosphoric acid or 
| nitrogen. Now either this is true, or 
\it is false; 
where the good ordinary common-sense 
and business judgment, in depending or 
relying exclusively on phosphates? “But,” 
|/says one, ‘“‘we are perfectly willing to 
admit that the wheat plant, like all other 
species of vegetation, feeds largely on 
all three of the above named plant foods, 
possibly as much on one as on the other; 
but our soils, unless they are extremely 
sandy in their nature, in fact, mere beds 
|of sand, are already abundantly supplied 
with potash, hence it would be the height 
of folly to purchase more, when there is 
already sufficient in the soil for the mak- 
ing of a hundred or even a thousand 
crops. No, phosphoric acid, and not pot- 
ash, is what our soils need, and, for 
that reason, it is the fertilizer par-ex- 
cellence for wheat.” 

Well, we have often heard it said that 
the “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,’’ so we will invite our readers to 
take an impartial view of a very inter- 
esting as well as quite exhaustive series 
of experiments conducted by the Ten- 
nesse }xperiment Station on the crop of 
wheat harvested last year. One thing 
we especially wish to call attention to, 
is the fact that the land upon which these 
experiments were conducted was repre- 
sented as “heavy red clay land of gvod 
texture and great depth, upland, and in 
Tennessee known as ‘“‘Mulatto land.”’ 

Now, this is the very class of soils that 
it is claimed are abundantly supplicd 
with potash; more so in fact than any 
other class of soils; yet 75 pounds of 
muriate of potash applied per acre alone 
increased the yield 6.20 bushels per acre; 
at a cost for fertilizer per acre of £1.69, 
making the cost of producing one bushel 
of increase over no fertilizer, 27 cents. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds of Tennes- 
see acid phosphate increased the yield 
1.77 bushels; at a cost for fertilizer per 
acre of $1.50, making the cost of one 
bushel of increase, 8 cents. Two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds South Carolina 
rock increased the yield .84 of a bushel, 
at a cost for fertilizers per acre of $1.50, 
making the cost of one bushel of increase 
$1.78. Two hundred and fifty pounds basic 
slag increased the yield 3.96 bushels, at 
a cost for fertilizers per acre of $1.88, 
making the cost of one bushel of increase 
47 cents. Three hundred pounds Tennes- 
see acid phosphates increased the yield 
1.77 bushels, at a cost for fertilizers per 
acre of $3, making the cost of one bushel 
of increase $1.70. Five hundred pounds 
South Carolina rock increased the yield 
2.09 bushels, at a cost for fertilizers per 
acre of $3, making the cost of one bushel 
of increase $1.48. Five hundred pounds 
Thomas slag increased the yield 3.34 
bushels, at a cost for fertilizers per acre 
of $3.75; making the cost of one bushel 
of increase $1.12. 

Comment on the above figures on our 
side, and in answer to our query, would 
be idie, superfiuous and altogether un- 
necessary; they speak for themselves. 

G. H. TURNER. 

Lafayette Co., Miss. 


DESTROYED .THE SOURCE. 





The change in the face of nature caused 
by the destruction of the mighty forests 
of Lebanon has permanently impoverish: 
ed the entire region involved. The Ju- 
dean valley was rendered arid and Pal- 
estine to-day can support but few peo- 
ple because her water courses have 
dried up, for the great trees which 
tered the snows and kept the pitil 
from reaching into the heart ae 
springs have been destroyed utterly 
are without successors.—Guy E. Mi 
ell. 
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it is these ingredients together with its | 


if true, where is the economy, | 
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MISSOURI FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The notice 
given by Secretary Ellis concerning insti- 
tutes should be heeded, and no time lost 
in locating the meetings at points where 
the greatest interest will be taken. Local 
papers will usually freely and gladiy do 
all within their power to assist in ad- 
vertising the meetings, and a few hand- 
bills distributed over the country always 
help out. 

There is nothing which helps more in 
holding institute meetings than a good 
local committee, who will see that every- 
one in the vicinity knows about the meet- 
ing and has all farmers working for the 
success of it. 

The fact that you have never had an 
institute at your point need not prevent 
you from holding one of the best in your 
state if you will only take hold of the 
matter with a will and all work together 
for success, remembering always that | 
upon the members of the institute and 
the interest taken depends the good of 
the meeting, rather than upon the work 
of the men sent out by the state. 

When you go to the institute, go pre- | 
pared to answer as well as ask questions, | 
as it fs an exchange of ideas that helps 
to bring forth the best results. Do not 
hesitate to speak up promptly if some- | 
thing is said which you can improve on, 
as methods and terms differ even in dif- | 
ferent sections of the same state. Let | 
me illustrate: A speaker from 200 miles | 
north of a point in Ohio was speaking | 
of his crop of corn, said he, ‘that season | 
we made on that field 140 bushels per 
acre.” When he sat down an old man 
got up and said: ‘How did you measure 
that corn?” 

“In bushel baskets,” 





said our institute 


}man, and the point was brought out that | 


while we here call 70 pounds of ear corn 
a bushel, with him it is 46. 

Remember, that no speaker of any rep- 
utation aims to mislead or deceive in the 
slightest particular; a very few have 
“fads’’ or pet theories, but fortunately 
jmone of these is of a dangerous char- 
}acter.. Never but once did I hear a 








N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, MO., 
One of the Missouri Commissioners for the World's Fair. 








FARM POINTERS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A point of 
economy on many farms is—or rather 
should be—the use of the wheat stubble 
fields for growing a feed crop after’ har- 
vest. Wheat growing is most fitly sup- 
plemented by stock raising, and its most 

ic scale is that acreage which will 





speaker advocate a really dangerous sys- 
tem, and the scientists soon called him 
down. If you have something in the 
way of fine grain, fruit or any farm 
product, it may be well to bring a sample 
to the institute. In some places the mem- 
bers make quite a display of such things. 
“The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber’’ should be the motto of all engaged 
in institute work, and if all work in 
harmony, the Farmers’ Institute can 
well be said to be the greatest agricul- 
tural educator of the day. 


Ohio. c. D. LYON. 





ADAIR CO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is the 
worst drouth ever experienced here, there 
having been no rain to speak of for 10 
weeks. Oats and hay are almost an en- 
tire failure. Pastures have held up ex- 
tremely well but are getting very brown. 
We used the weeder on our corn and it 
has stood the drouth rather better than 
that cultivated the old way. With plenty 
of rain from this on we will get a good 
crop. 

I believe that shallow cultivation is the 
thing and am favorably impressed with 
the “Success Weeder,” but of course for 
corn would need a surface cultivator. I 
wish some one who has used Tower’s sur- 
face cultivators would let us know 
through the RURAL WORLD how they 
like them, and if they will work on stalk 
land. 

Our cow peas that we sowed some time 
ago and did not suppose would come up, 
have come up, and will make rapid 
growth now. We drilled them with a corn 
planter and got a’good stand. We dou- 
ble rowed them and think they will cover 
the ground. We also sowed some broad- 
cast and will be able this fall to say 
which do the better. J. E. MAY. 


McLBAN CO., ILL., NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Seeing so 
many unfavorable crop reports from dif- 
ferent parts of Missouri, I am led to ex- 
press my sympathy for the farmers of 
my native state. Surely it is discourag- 
ing for a man after a hard day’s work to 
be compelled to haul water for any 
amount of stock that probably by this 
time is grazing upon his hay and oat 
crops. No such conditions prevail here; 
we have not suffered for rain this season. 
It was rather cool and dry while we were 
putting in the crop, but now corn is be- 
ing laid by at waist high, and is a good 
color. No corn had to be planted the sec- 
ond time. Oats promise to equal last 
year’s crop (50 bushels per acre). Mead. 
ows are so rank as to be already lodging. 
Blue grass and white clover pastures 
were never finer and all kinds of stock 
have made a good growth. Potatoes, cab- 
bage, etc., are immense, and even the 
bees are calling for more room in which 
to store the honey crop. The interest I 
have for my employer’s welfare makes 


me 1 for the rains we are still 
having. HIRED MAN. 
Colfax, Ill. 





A GOOD AFFLICTION. 


ee We 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I wait to 
compliment W. D. Wade on his write-t 


of the “Hired Hand.” W. D. is 
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we all had it. 
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make full use of the machinery, especial- 
ly the harvesters. Heading has the ad- 
vantage of clearing the ground at once 
for the plow, which should not be omit- 
ted for a day where the ground is fit to 
stir. 

As the cost of sowing sorghum is a se- 
rious offset, I suggest planting evergreen 
sweet corn (the mammoth preferred) with 
a drill gear corn planter. Let this be 
done on well prepared soil and given 
good cultivation. This will usually pay 
well. The roasting ears will sell at a 
good figure. The fodder with the rejected 
‘“nubbins” should all be cut and cured, 
and the feed is hard to equal. 

“Farmers, hold your wheat,”’ is advice 
that will always be given and followed to 
some extent, but in all my observation it 
has failed to pay its most capable follow- 
ers year by year. It is a far better rule 
to sell wheat direct from threshing, and 
buy corn with the proceeds the same sea- 
son. Corn is not a worldwide crop, there- 
fore not produced at all seasons, nor is it 
so steadily supplied as wheat. Besides, 
corn keeps for years and {s productive of 
farther profit. 

It is best to plow the ground as early 
as practicable for wheat, so as to retain 
all of the summer showers possible for 
sustaining the wheat plants in dry por- 
tions of the fall. Some appreciate the 
baking of the hard ground by the sun, 
but in my observation it is seldom prefer- 
able, and not adapted to dry locations. If 
you sow in the dust you want a moist bed 
under the seed. A wheat farmer does 
not care to cut up his farming in too 
many crops, but some minor crops are 
economic accompaniments to wheat; euch 
as the Irish potato. The straw not fed 
should be used for mulch. That is the 
best known way to grow good home- 
grown seed potatoes. Wheat has done 
well considering the drouth. Oats are 
poor. Some corn is a poor stand for want 
of rain at late planting. 

G. W. KILLOUGH. 

Sedgwick Co., Kan. 

CENTRAL MISSOURI NOTES. 

Bditor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
no rain since early in April, and the 
mercury indicates a temperature of 105 
degrees in the shade. Leaves are falling 
from the forest trees. Fruit trees still 
retain their leaves and fruit, but all 
growth has ceased. I believe all the fruit 
has been marketed from this section that 
will be this season, namely, strawberries 
and cherries. 

Wheat is being threshed, and a fair 
yield of good quality is being secured. 
This is about the only crop the farmers 
will harvest this year. If we fruit men 
can save our trees, vines and plants we 
will be no worse off than the general 
farmers. 

By keeping the dust mulch thoroughly 
stirred I believe we can get the greater 
portion of our trees and plants through 
the summer. 

Had it not been for the unusual heat 
I would have had a fine crop of Burton’s 
Barly, Snider and Taylor blackberries and 
Brandywine red raspberries. By the fre- 
quent use of a harrow-tooth cultivator I 
have managed to retain the moisture in 
the soil in sufficient quantity to have 
matured a good crop of fruit under or- 
‘dinary conditions. 
our scientists could devise some 
means by which we could keep the leaves 
and fruit on our trees from sunscalding 





Vernon Co., Mo. 





during the ary and heated season a drouth 


| would not 


materially affect the fruit 
crop when proper cultivation was given. 

Our esteemed friend, Judge Miller, I see 
watered his strawberries and advocates 
irrigation. Speaking for our section of the 
state, I do not believe it would be profit- 
able, even if it could be done. Here we 
haye an unlimited. supply of. water. a few 
feet from the surface (the rocks are full 
of water); put nature's pumps to work 
by proper methods of cultivation and 
there will be no lack of water in the soil. 

About 25 years ago I read an article in 
the RURAL WORLD, written, if I am 
not mistaken, by Governor Colman, that 
started me to experimenting along this 


line. In some future article I 
will give my ~=method of _retain- 
ing the moisture in our soil. A. J. D. 
Cole Co., Mo. 
LETTER BOX. 
MARION CO., ARK.—We have had 


no rain in this part of North Arkansas 
since April 17. Corn and oats are a com- 
plete failure. I doubt there being a bush- 
el of the two crops combined for each 
head of horses or mules in the county, and 
wheat will not average a bushel to each 
inhabitant. Corn is the staple food for 
man and beast here, for pastures and 
grasses are none, only such as grow on 
the mountain sides, It is too dry since 
in early May to plant cow peas. Have 
five acres planted in corn in May and will 
plant ten acres more if we have rain by 
August. A. N. KELLAR. 

July 2, 1901. 

PETTIS CO., MO.—Three months with 
practically no rain. All early corn is an 
assured failure; later corn is generally a 
poor stand and is burning. Most of the 
flax and oats are not worth harvesting. 
Stock water never before so scarce, and 
many of the young cattle have been 
shipped out of the country on account 
of barren pastures and lack of water. 
Unless seasonable rains come within ten 
days or two weeks, there can be no for- 
age crops grown here this season. Corn 
is selling at 55 cents, and wheat at & 


cents. Some farmers are buying wheat 
for feed. W. D. WADE. 
July 8. 


CALLAWAY CO.—Wheat is all har- 
vested and some are through stacking (in 
this neighborhood, west-central Callaway 
county). What oats that can be saved 
will be mowed; some fields are ripening, 
and if dry weather continues will be cut 
within the next week. We have had only 
one rain (June 12) since April 17. Corn 
that was planted on “fall broke’ land 
has done remarkably well considering the 
conditions; it is now 3 to 3% feet hig 
and has been plowed three and four 
times. That planted on “spring broke” 
land did not come up well. My corn was 
planted May 8 and 9 and a large portion 
of it did not come up until after the rain 
of June 12. A great deal of corn was 
planted since the rain. We are now 
(June 30) needing rain very badly. Corn 
is rolling, yet holding its color. Stock 
water is getting very scarce. Pastures 
are burned up and it will take the most 
favorable conditions to restore them in 
not less than five weeks. Many farmers 
are herding their stock along the creeks 
and unfenced timber lands. The road- 
sides have already been cleaned up. Corn 
is selling at 65c per bushel; shipstuff at 
9c per 100 pounds, and has to be shipped 
in from Kansas. None of our mills can 
supply their trade. Shelled oats cannot 
be had. Cattle feeders are hit very hard. 
Old settlers 70 and 8 years old cannot 
remember ever seeing such a drouth as 
‘we are now experiencing at this time of 
8. P. MARTIN. 
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The Dairy 


ment. If the cow does not show marked 
improvement within eight hours, 
potassium iodide 
peated: Schmidt has found that as high 
as six drams may be given into the ud- 





In our report of the May butter test at 
the Pan-American Exposition, published 


in our issue of June 26, we stated, on the | 


authority of what was said to be an of- 
ficial report, that Minnesota and Missouri 
were the only states west of the Missis- 
sippi river that were represented. We 
have learned since that Iowa was repre- 
sented with five entries of creamery but- 
ter 





MILK FEVER. 


The Schmidt Treatment. 





(Concluded from last issue.) 

TREATMENT.—This may be considered 
under two distinct subdivisions, viz.: 
preventive treatment and curative treat- 
ment. 

(a) Preventive Treatment—By consider- 
ing what has been said under the head 
of “generation of the disease,’’ one can 


der without harm to the cow. Schmidt 
in his first report made in 1898, recorded 
50 cases treated for parturient paralysis 
by this method with but two deaths from | 
the disease. There were, however, only 


46 recoveries, as two cows were slaught- | 


ered for beef during the first day of con- 
valescence. A short time later a report 
was made by Jensen showing that in 
Denmark up to that time 6 veterinarians 
of that country had treated 412 cases by 


the Schmidt method, 9 per cent of which |made sufficiently firm, or properly | 
recovered. These results seemed to in- | “cooked” to use a common though er- 
dicate that this was the treatment par roneous expression. Again, if the whey 


excellence for this disease. It still re- 
mained to secure the introduction of this 
treatment into the United States and to 
determine what results could be obtained 
by our veterinarians through its appli- 
cation. With a view to aiding in tne ac- 
complishment of this object, in Septem- 
ber, 1899, I addressed a circular letter to 
each of the 150 graduate veterinarians in 
Iowa requesting their co-operation in 


infusion may be re-|are only 


| 
|tinction is usually made between differ- 


the |ent degrees of sourness, and cheese which 


a little mealy in texture, and 
|}more or less faded in color, are called 
| “acidy” or “acid cut." A plug from a 
so-called acidy cheese has a rough, “fur- 
lry’’ surface, and does not show the 
| smooth, bright appearance and semi- 





|transparency which is characteristic of | 


strictly finest cheese, 
Cause: As a rule “acidy”’ or sour cheese 


lare made from over-ripe milk, but it does | 


| not follow that all cheese made from 
such milk are unavoidably “‘acidy.”” The 
trouble arises when too much acid is de- 
veloped in the curd before it has been 


is all removed while the curd is still 
in this soft condition, it is difficult to 
expel the surplus whey, and the result is 
apt to be a tender-bodied cheese, showing 
more or tess signs of acidity. 

Means of Prevention: The remedy for 
“acidy” or sour cheese is to get rid of 
the whey more quickly so that the curd 
will be firm enough before the acid de- 
velops. The curd should have a slightly 
elastic or springy character by the time 


easily infer what measures should be |the work of this research by applying the J bi 
adopted to prevent the disease. Cows |treatment in their practice and reporting | it begins to “draw” on the hot iron. This 
in the later stage of gestation should be |their results to me. Ninety of these re- result may be accomplished by cutting 


fed moderately, grain especially being 
given sparingly, or entirely withheld; the 
animals should be given an opportunity 
to take plenty of exercise; 
should be kept in good condition by the 
administration of such salines as mag- 
nesium sulphate, sodium chloride and 
sodium bicarbonate. The afterbirth 
should be removed soon after parturition 
and several uterine douches administered. 

(b) Curative Treatment.—The object of 
this bulletin being to report the results 
of the treatment of parturient paralysis 
by the method first suggested and recom- 
mended by Schmidt-Kolding, the discus- 
sion shall be confined to that treatment 


to the exclusion of the many others that | 


have at various times been brought for- 
ward and tried, but which give but lit- 
tle encouragement for the continuance 
of their use. 

Schmidt does not claim that his method 
of treatment disposes bodily of the mor- 
bid condition, but that it does meas- 


urably assist nature in her efforts to re- | 


store the animal to the normal physiolo- 
gical state. It is well known that after 
the beginning of the attack the animal, 
if left to herself, rapidly grows worse | 
until the crisis of the disease is reached, 


at which time death occurs or convales- | 
| that is in ne measure a part of parturient 


cence begins, usually the former. It has 
been observed, however, that if the treat- 
ment is applied within a few hours after 
the inception of the disease its progress 
is modified in such a way that convales- 
cence at once begins, as a rule, and the 
animal hastily recovers her health, usual- 
ly within twelve hours, although in ex- 
treme cases it may be as late as forty- 
eight hours. Following is an outline of 
the plan of treatmentof parturient paraly- 
sis suggested by Schmidt. The operator 


ereolin, or a 1% per cent solution of lysol 
or trickresol. The apparatus needed for 


the treatment consists in a small glass | 


funnel, a rubber hose three feet long and 
one-eighth inch in caliber into which the 


the bowels | 


plied, signifying their willingness to use 
the treatment. I should say that a few 
of these had already put the treatment 
into use in their practice. These, how- 
ever, agreed to report their subsequent 
|results to me. Accordingly a circular of 
|instructions, an infusion apparatus, two 
ounces of potassium iodide, and ten 


special blanks for report of cases treated | 


| were forwarded to each veterinarian who 
had consented to co-operate. In Novem- 
ber, 1900, a letter was issued to eaeh of 
these veterinarians requesting that the 
reports they had collected be sent in. 
Up to this time I have received replies 
|from thirty-three veterinarians. 


|Of the fatal cases, in eight of the cows 
}death may be traced to some complica- 
|tion such as prolapse of the uterus, for- 
| eign. -body pneumonia, etc. In these cases 
| the Schmidt treatment cannot be said to 
| have failed, for it is not in any way in- 
tended that it shall be able to overcome 
|such accidental conditions. If the cow 
|has recovered from her condition of pa- 
| ralysis as a result of- the Schmidt treat- 
ment far enough to be out of danger from 
| that source and to promise recovery, but 
jlater falls victim to some complication 


paralysis but only a result of that dis- 
ease, it may with justice be said that the 
Schmidt treatment was a success so far 
as the malady against which it was di- 
rected is concerned. Looking at the re- 
ports from this generous point of view, 
in 127 cases out of 166, or 76.51 per cent, 
the Schmidt treatment was _ successful 
so far as the parturient paralysis was 


| concerned.—Bulletin 58 Iowa Experiment 
| Station, Ames, Iowa. 

should disinfect his hands and the udder | 
and teats of the cow by washing with a 
5 per cent solution of carbolic acid or | 





FAULTS OF CHEESE. 





Mr. J. A. Ruddick, chief of the dairy | 
division of the Canadian Department of | 


Agriculture, has issued a series of bulle- | 


tins dealing with the causes of the com- lh ai coin th Gale Ge the 
plaints against Canadian cheese recently | tae ge Rael acei a Nhe i412 thgguiomge Presta 


funnel fits, and an ordinary milking-tube made. They are as follows: 
over which the rubber hose fits. This “Open” and ‘Weak Bodied’ Cheese— 
apparatus should be sterilized immedi- |Description: ‘Finest cheese must have 


ately before it is used by boiling or soak- 
ing in such a solution as recommended for 
washing the udder. Dissolve from two to 
two and one-half drams of potassium io- 
dide, the size of the dose depending upon 
the size of the cow and the character of 
the attack, in about one quart of clean 
water previously boiled to sterilize it and | 
allow the solution to cool to a little above 
body temperature or 40 degrees C. 
or 104 degrees F. The temperature may | 
be determined with the clinical ther- | 
mometer. Withdraw all the colostrum or 
milk from the udder. Then insert the 
milking tube with hose and funnel at- 
tached into one of the teats, elevate the 


funnel about two feet above the teat | 


and slowly pour in one-fourth of the so- 
lution, allowing the funnel and hose to 
become empty several times during the | 
process in order to permit the entrance 
of a liberal quantity of air. Repeat this | 
infusion with the other three quarters of 
the udder. After all is introduced knead 
the udder carefully so as to cause the so- 


lution to permeate the ducts and acini | 


as much as possible. 

As the condition of the cow is usually 
such as to indicate additional treatment, 
the veterinarian should not be content 
with simply the infusion of the potas- 
sium iodide solution, but should resort 
to other measures which promise assist- 
ance. 

As the cow is usually unable to urin- 
ate the bladder will be found filled with 
urine. 
catheter and its removal accomplished at 
intervals until the recovery of the cow 
renders this procedure no longer needful. 

It may be advisable that catharsis be 
brought about. As the cow is usually 
unable to swallow, it is dangerous to at- 
tempt to give medicines by the mouth. 


This may be done, if assurance that the | 


cow can swallow is obtained. Some have 
given medicines successfully through a 


probang inserted into the stomach. This | 


plan is feasible. Schmidt says that he 
usually resorted to an aloe powder. If 
this is done one ounce to one and one- 
half ounces of aloes may be given. It 
would seem preferable to give the aloes 
in a bolus, capsule or drench. Some have 
given linseed oil or epsom salts. If the 
animal cannot swallow and a probang is 
not at hand, one may administer one and 
one-half to two grains of physostigmine 
salicylate subcutaneously, repeating the 
dose in about three hours if purgation is 
not produced. Rectal injections should 
be given at short intervals in order to get 
rid of the accumulation of hard, dry feces 
in the rectum. These injections may be 
of linseed oil, cottonseed oil, or warm 
soap solution. Schmidt recommends, also, 
enemata of sodium chloride solution. 
Meanwhile the cow should be kept 
propped up on the sternum by means of 
bags of straw or pieces of wood. If the 
temperature is below normal, as it usu- 
ally is, the cow should be thickly clothed 
‘with blankets and straw heaped up about 
her. Schmidt used powdered digtalis giv- 
en by the mouth when the heart was 
rapid and weak. It would seem much 
better in every way to give the tincture 
of digitalis subcutaneously. He has also 
resorted to subcutaneous injections of 
camphor and caffeine. This is good treat- 


Mak 
Cows 





Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder does it. Write 
for circulars telling how 
and why. Best remedy 
for failure to breed, fail- 
ure to clean, irregularity 
in ae in season. 





This should be removed with the | 


a close, solid body. T S - 
¥ he presence of “ge | where there is no butter factory, a regu- 


erous irregular holes makes what 
known as “open” cheese. ‘‘Weak bodied” 


cheese are of the same character with 
some excess of moisture. 
Cause: Openness in cheese is usually 


the result of an insufficient development 
|of acidity in the curd before salting and 
| putting to press. An open, loose body is | 
sometimes caused by lack of sufficient | 
pressing. Some curds will not make close 
| solid cheese under any amount of pres- 
| sure, yet on the other hand no cheese is 


ever so close as it might be unless heavy | 


pressure has been gradually and persist- 
jly applied. 

Remedy: This defect may be overcome | 
by allowing more acid to develop in the | 
curd before salting; that is to say more 
time should be allowed from the drawing | 
| of the whey until the curd is salted and 
| put to press. The less acid there is in 
|the curd when the whey is drawn the 
| longer will be the time required to ma- 
|ture it properly. 

Off Favor.—Description: 
|frequently applied in a general way to 
| variety of bad flavors, but it more prop- 
|erly refers only to the well-known char- 
| acteristic flavor which indicates early de- 
terioration in the cheese. It occurs most 
|frequently during the hot weather, but 
does not usually become noticeable until 
the cheese begins to ‘break down.” 

| Cause—The so-called “off flavor” is of 
| fermentation origin, and is the result of 
the milk being contaminated by filth in 
| some form or other, and the cheese being | 
;cured at too high a temperature. It is 


|only in extreme cases that cheese go | 


|“‘off flavor’ when they are cured at a 
|temperature not exceeding 65 degrees F. 
If there has not been sufficient acid in the 
curd this defect is more lable to appear. 

Means of Prevention—Greater care and 
attention to cleanliness in the handling 
|of the milk, proper development of acid- 
ity in the curd, and control of the tem- 
[perature in the curing-room so that it 
| will not go above 65 degrees F., are ef- 


| fective means for preventing “‘off-fia- 
| vored”’ chese. 
“Fruity” Flavor. — Description: The 


|term “fruity” has been applied to a pe- | 
culiar sweet flavor of very pronounced | 
|character, which is frequently found in 
|cheese. It has a strong resemblance to 
| the odor of fermented fruit, certain kinds 
/of wine, etc. It is found in the cheese 
from different sections of the country, 
and during the different periods of the 
season, but does not appear to bear any 
relation to other qualities in the cheese. 
It may run through the output of a fac- 
tory for several weeks, but usually its ap- 
pearance is intermittent and only certain 
days’ make or particular batches are af- 
fected. 

Cause: The specific cause of this pe- 
culiar flavor has not yet been clearly de- 
termined, although efforts are being 
made in that direction. Sufficient is 
known, however, to justify the conclusion 
that it is of bacterial, or at least fer- 
mentation origin, and not due to the ef- 
fect of any kind of feed as was once sup- 


Remedy: Without more knowledge con- 
cerning the cause of “fruity” flavors, it is 
impossible to do more than make some 
Suggestions regarding a remedy. As it 
is most likely to result of the milk being 
contaminated in some manner, special 
efforts should be made to locate any un- 
usual taints or flavors in the different 
patrons’ milk by means of the “fermen- 
tation test.” Special attention should be 
paid to the cleaning of the whey tank if 
the whey is returned in the cans. 
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“Acidy” Cheese—Description: Some dis- 


In all | 
166 cases were reported; of these 166, 119 | 
|resulted in recovery, while 47 were fatal. | 


| large towns offers an easy and exceeding- 
lly profitable method of disposal of fresh 


|twenty-five cents per pound throughout 


This term is | 


the curd finer, and by running off a por- 
tion of the whey as soon as the heating 
is finished, or even before that stage has 
been reached in extfeme cases. Vigorous 
stirring and continuous removal of the 
whey should be followed as the necessi- 
ties of the case demand, but on no ac- 


until the cur€é has acquired the desired 
firmness and elasticity. It must be re- 
membered that when the curd has to be 
|handled in the foregoing manner that 
}there is considerable loss in yield. The 
necessity for doing so should be avoided 
by having the milk in a sweeter condition. 


FARM DAIRYING. 





| When we consider the fact that nearly 

|four-fifthsof the butter made in the United 
States is made by individual families, 
this subject becomes one of the greatest 
importance. The sad truth must be re- 
eorded that a great deal of this butter- 
making on the farm is carried on in a 
haphazard way, sometimes merely be- 
cause the cow insists on giving the milk. 
The milk receives little care or atten- 
tion, and the butter is made by slovenly 

| methods. The product, of course, sells all 
the way from two-thirds to one-half the 
| price which good butter brings. 

Any influence, therefore, which can be 
brought to bear upon the farm homes 
that will raise the quality of this butter 
product would be a source of great bene- 
fit to the farmer. The writer desires to 
go on record as favoring anything which 
tends to uplift this great mass of farm 
butter makers to higher ideals and better 
methods. There is no reason why the 
dairy part of farm work should not be 
made twice as profitable as it is at the 
present time. 

It is an undisputed fact that there is 
| more profit in private dairying, rightly 
|conducted, than any other farm industry. 
|This demands the use of faultless meth- 
ods, however, as well as building up and 


products. The milk supply of cities and 


milk. In thickly settled communities 
lar trade for fancy butter can be estab- 
lished at prices reaching often as high as 


the year. 

The profits in this line of dairying rest 
| entirely with the farmer himself, depend- 
ing on whether or not he will take the 
|pains to turn out a superior product every 
| day in the year. Good butter is good 
| butter the world over, no matter where 
| made, and if put on the market it will 
| sell every time for exactly what it is 
|} worth. If it is made so as to produce a 
|uniformly fancy article, it will bring a 
fancy price. 

In order, however, to equal the price 
lreceived for creamery butter, the farm- 
er must equal or excel creamery methods. 
| He must understand the business in every 
| detail, must study diligently, and exer- 
jcise constant care and vigilance in his 
|methods. If dairy operations reach suffi- 
|cient size, and a good market is secured, 
the farmer may as well do the work of 
| butter making on his farm, and save for 
his own income the two or three cents 
per pound which the creamery would 
charge for turning his milk into butter. 
| Even in making butter in a small way, 
there is no reason why he should not se- 


count should the whey be wholly removed | 


THE DAIRY TEST. 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





Herewith we have the report of the/| 
eighth week of the Model Dairy test, in | 
| which we find the breeds In the following 
order of merit: 


Butter 
Value. Cost. Profit. 
I. Ayrshires ..........++- 16.13 5.87 10.26 
2. Guernseys .........-- 15.17 5.64 9.68 
3. Jerseys 14.69 5.47 9.22 
| 4. Red Polls 14.59 5.42 9.17 
5. Holsteins ........+++«+ 15.6 6.09 "7 96 
6. Brown Swiss .....-- 14.40 5.% 8.45 
7. Polled Jerseys ....- 12.18 3.99 8.19 | 
8. Shorthorns ......---+- 13.90 6.35 7.56 | 
| 9, French Canadians..12.44 5.03 7.41 | 
|10. Dutch Belted ......- 11.46 5.87 5.79 


One of the features of this week's test 
is the showing of Nubbinridge Queen, the 
| Polled Jersey cow, that scored the high- 
est test reached to date—5.8 per cent. The 
Ayrshires this week show a very uniform 
yield, there being but 26 cents difference 
in the profit between the highest and low- 
est producer. The Jerseys on the con- 
trary are a most erratic lot; it is con- 
stant guesswork as to what they can or 
may do, both as to milk yield and fat 
percentage. Last week they appeared to 
have struck their gait, not one lower than 
4 per cent, and two above 5. This week 
we find but one, Primrose Park’s Prude, 
above 5 per cent; and two of them be- 
low 4 per cent; Maple Avenue’s Rexina | 
| going down to 3.5. However, the follow- 
ing summary of the profits for eight 
weeks will show the readers what chance 
there is for the Jerseys to come out on 
the top in this test. 

Profit of June 25. 





1. GUEFNSeYS ......ceeeeeeeeeeees $84.11 
2. Ayrshires .......+.+++- 81.99 
8. JOPSCYS ..civccsccccee -76.55 
4. Holsteins ....... -75.19 
5. Red Polls .......- -73.06 
6. Brown Swiss ..... -64.83 
7. Shorthorns ........ eee 63.08 
8. French Canadians ... 57.98 
9. Polled Jerseys ........ .56.88 
10. Dutch Belted .....+.+esseeees 34.54 


If the Ayshires can hold the gait they 
have struck for the past two weeks, an- 
other month will surely see them at the 
top with a fair lead. The Guernseys have 
apparently passed their best point, as it 
would not seem likely that they are being 
laid up at this stage of the game with the 
Ayrshires such a close second. Just what 
the Jerseys may do is a matter of con- 
jecture; if they can be brought down to 
steady work and test a trifle higher and 
more uniform, then the prediction made 
several weeks ago, that 
first and second place will be between 
the Ayrshires and Jerseys’ will, in all 
likelihood, be fulfilled. 

So much for the Model Dairy. In the 
Dairy Building at the present time they 
are erecting what will be one of the most 
unique and beautiful exhibits at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Minnesota, not content with a hand- 
some building of its own at the Pan- 
American Exposition, has applied for and 
obtained one-half of the south end re- 
frigerator in the Dairy Building and 
therein has erected a building made en- 
tirely of butter, representing the State 
Capitol to the smallest detail of exterior 
decoration. This exhibit, in connection 
with Minnesota’s large grain exhibit in 
the Agricultural Building is to exemplify 
her as the Bread and Butter State of the 
Union.—The Jersey Bulletin Man. 


CHOOSING A cow. 


On the choice of your dairy cow, wheth- | 
}er you breed her or buy her, depends the 
| whole success of your dairy. You wouldn’t 
wish to use the old-fashioned wooden 
plow of our forefathers, nor go hack to 
the flail, for “its ill working with poor 
tools,’”’ says Mrs. M. E. Jones, 

And the poorest tool on the face of the 
earth is a poor cow. It is not only that 
she is no profit, it is worse than that— 
she runs you in debt. 

Still worse is the case if the poor cow 
be one of a herd, and for this reason: If 
a person keeps but one cow, he very soon 
knows if-she be good or not, but if he 
keeps a good many, the worthless cow is 
not so readily detected. She may be a 
smooth-looking animal, and may even 
give a fair flow of milk, and yet she may 
not only fall short of paying for her 
keep, but be eating up all the profit made 
by her neighbor, and so the farmer has 
not a cent of gain on the pair. 

And the useless cow is not only de- 
teriorating as years go by, but is perpet- 
uating her worthless kind, to the loss of 
her owner, and to the detriment of ; 
the country. 

The form and features of a good dairy 





}eure a reasonable price for his butter, 
|say eighteen or twenty cents per pound, } 
|if he will make his product worth that | 
price, instead of securing only ten or | 
|twelve cents trade at the grocery for 
jit, on account of bad methods. It is no | 
}more trouble and work to take proper | 
care of the milk and produce good butter 
|; than to use careless methods and produce 
at a loss “something” which is the de- | 
spair of the merchant and commission 
man, and is fit only to be thrown into 
barrels and sold for grease. The farmer 
must depart from some of the traditions 
of his grandfather and grandmother if 
|any progress is ever attained in this di- 
‘rection. It is to be hoped that he may 
see it will be to his advantage to avail 
himself of the information which stands | 
waiting for him, and remove from the 
farm the stigma of this disgrace. 

Any farmer who is unwilling to believe 
| that his butter is not up to standard can 
|easily settle the matter for himself by 
sending a small package of his product 
to any reliable butter commission house 
lin the cities. Most of these firms will 
| cheerfully examine the butter, score it 
according to its merits, and point out to 
the maker exactly where the defects in 
his methods may be remedied.—cC. L. 
Willoughby in Bulletin Board of Agri- 
culture. 


The displacement of J. H. Monrad as 
assistant pure food commissioner of Il- 
linois to provide a berth for one of Gov. 
Yates’ political friends is an outrage 
which every dairyman, vinegar maker or 
any dealer in a pure food product should 
resent. The new assistant knows noth- 
ing whatever of his duties. He is not a 
chemist, expert dairyman or even a prac- 
tical agriculturist. This he confesses, yet 
in spite of all this monumental ignor- 
ance the governor throws out a capable 
man and ignores the wishes of all the 
pure food people who, two years ago, 
asked for Mr. Monrad’s appointment, and 
pays his political debts at the expense of 
the health of some who must consume 
adulterated foods. Mr. Monrad is not 
complaining, as he has already secured a 
satisfactory position with a big cream- 
ery company. But the manufacturers of 
pure food are the ones who should de- 
mand that a capable man be selected to 








fill the place.—O. J. Farmer. 
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| Associate Professor of Agriculture, 
J. Wickson, 
| ment in the 
|} umns: 

| “The regents of the University of Cal- 
| ifornia have approved the plans for the 
| beginning of dairy school work on a plan 
| which is within the means that they can 
| devote to this purpose, viz., $10,000 for the 
| coming fiscal year. The plant is to be 
installed in the basement of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, where quite 
capacious rooms can be prepared for 
| practical instruction in milk testing, etc. 
|Suitable dairy barns for the housing of 
| the cattle which are to be purchased are 
to be erected on the University property 
in Strawberry canyon. The pasturage 
| problem has been solved by a plan to use 
| the hill land of the campus for grazing 
| grounds, in connection with adjacent 
|leased lands for growing forage and silo 
|trops. Of the amount stated above $6,600 
is to be expended for equipment and $%,- 
400 for operating expenses. The money 
becomes available for the year commenc- 
ing July Ist. Though this may not be 
as great a dairy school as some have 
desired, it should not be forgotten that 
Eastern legislatures make special ap- 
propriations of perhaps five times as 
much and are naturally able to do more 
with such generous provision. The work 
at Berkeley will be up to date in methods 
and facilities so far as they go, and will 
give opportunity to demonstrate what the 
local demand is for such instruction. The 
most promising thing about the present 
| provision would be a demonstration that 
}it is too small for the popular demand. 
It is expected that work can be begun 
at once and instruction offered during 
the fall of the year, but of this there will 
| doubtless be authorized announcement 
later.”’ ‘ 


“Rural Press” editorial col- 


NEBRASKA DAIRY INDUSTRY. 





The newly appointed dairy and food 
commissioner of Nebraska, 8S. G. Bas- 
sett, of Gibbon, is now fully installed in 
his office and actively engaged preparing 
to enforce the laws against imitation 
dairy products, and adulterated food 
stuffs, etc. 

In an interview with a Lincoln, Neb., 
“Journal” reporter, Mr. Bassett recently 
said: 

“The dairy business has taken a new 
start in this state. For many years it has 
|} been one of the most important indus- 
tries in Nebraska. It has had its ups and 
downs like all other branches of business, 
but it has taken a fresh start and no 
telling where it will stop. As showing 
the rapid growth and development of the 
industry I might give a statement made 
by a prominent creameryman located 
in the central part of the state. He told 
me that in May, 1897, the business of his 
company amounted to $16,000, but that for 
the same month this year it amounted to 
Mr. Bassett believes several causes 
enters into this increase in business. One 
is the general revival of business, which 
has its effect on this industry, but the 
principal cause is the improved method of 
extracting cream. It is Mr. Bassett’s ex- 
perience that one-third more butterfat 
is obtained than formerly from the same 
amount of milk. Some patrons have re- 
This is 
the result of the separators now in use. 
Some creameries use power separators 
and others distribute hand separators to 
farmers. The creamery which reports the 
large increase in business is an advocate 
of the hand separator. 


DAIRY DOTS. 





cow have been so often described that 
only a brief mention is needed here, but | 
some points are essential that they can | 
hardly be too strongly impressed. 
A good cow must be long, 
|loose-jointed, with a capacious body, 
}short fine legs, long, light neck, clean 
cut and intelligent head, thin withers, 
deep flank, thin, flat thighs and rich, 
soft, mellow skin, showing a deep orange | 
color under any white markings and in- 
side of ear. 
As viewed from the side, she must pre- 


level and | 


| sent a perfect wedge shape, exceedingly 


deep behind; she must show ample room 
to carry a large full udder with ease and 
without chafing. No cow can do this of a 
beefy conformation, and that has not a 
good “arch.” 

The udder itself must be soft and silky, 
free from warts and from long, coarse 
hair. It must extend well forward and 
reach well up behind, having nothing of a 
globular shape. It must be square, level 
beneath and not too deeply quartered, 
with teats of good size, evenly placed, 
very far apart both ways, and of uniform 
size. The udder must be very large an 
handsome when full, and when empty 
must be loose and soft, the rear part ly- 
ing in folds—in fact, as the saying goes, 
it should almost “milk out to nothing.” 
Such an udder is capable of great exten- 
sion without discomfort to the animal, 
and adds wonderfully not only to appear- 
ance, but to intrinsic value of the dairy 
cow. 

The milk veins should be exceedingly 
large and crooked, and the milk yielded 
easily and evenly all around. 

Avoid a cow very hard and tough to 
milk. She is a continual nuisance. Still 
worse is the one that leaks her milk, 

Avoid a cow thick skinned, whose hide 
is inclined to stick to her ribs, or, on the 
other hand, one whose hide is too thin 
and paper-like, indicating a delicacy of 
constitution. 

In an animal that “handles well,’’ there 
is a peculiar, soft, loose, velvet touch, that 
is quickly learned by experience, and 
without which no animal can be really 
thrifty. 

If with all these good qualities, you 
get a cow that is young, healthy, with a 
soft, silky coat of hair, and one with a 
gentle placid temper, you may be assured 
that you have made the first step on the 





|pound of protein to eleven or twelve 
{pounds of the carbo-hydrates, 


jas for a milch cow, as the young animal 


A fat ox in a stall will do very well if 
it has a ration in which there is one 


while a 
milch cow will need one pound of protein 
to every five and one-half pounds of the 
carbo-hydrates. For a young and grow- 
ing animal we need about the same ration 


needs the protein to build up its frame, 
hide, hair, nerves, etc.—Dairy and Cream- | 
ery. 
A cow that gives 50 pounds of 2 eT 
cent milk per day, which would mean 
one pound of butter fat, that is worth 
20 cents, and she eats 30 cents worth of 
feed to produce it, would not be profit- 
able. A cow might give 5 per cent milk 
and so little of it that there would be 


makes the following p Fadl 
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it such a short time that she would not 
pay. A profitable cow is one that milks 
10 or 11 months in a year; that gives a 
good quantity of milk; that is at least a 
fair quality, and at the same time that 


duce this result. 





The farmer’s success in the dairy, says 
“The Dairy Age,’’ resolves itself into two 


dairy blood into the herds, and the grow- 
ing of a crop or combination of crops that 
will nearest approach the balanced ration. 


who look upon this matter lightly, but 
the farmer who makes money from his 
cows, selling the milk to a creamery can 
|no more get away from these truths than 
jhe can escape the hereafter. 








Too many who follow dairying make the 
butter cost too much. Improved meth- 
ods of feeding and management, as well 
as of manufacture, tend to lessen the 
cost of production, and with the close 
competition every item in the cost must 
be closely looked after. To attempt to 
follow old lines or methods is to 


leave but little profit. 





The United States has been losing the 
export cheese business for some years 
past, and Canada has been gaining it. 
In 1870 we exported 60,000,000 pounds to 6,- 
000,000 from Canada. Six years ago each 
country had got up to 95,000,000 pounds 
but the filled cheese fraud had been get- 
ting in its work and our exports in 1899 
had fallen to 46,000,000, while Canada had 
gone up to 155,000,000. It is a trade worth 
having, and it is well that effort is be- 
ginning to be made to secure a rightful 
share of it. 





Those who take the pains to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with the 
dairy business, and pursue it intelligent- 
ly with good cows and proper feeding, 
make it pay them. Any slip-shod busi- 
ness is a failure. 





Be sure to increase the ration as soon 
as the pastures fail a bit, as all the food 
we get any return from is the excess 
above the maintenance ration. 
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milk and a large daily quantity, but give | 


does not require too much to eat to pro- | 


distinct propositions—the getting of some } 


There are farmers and hundreds of them, | 


in- | 
crease the cost to an extent that will | 
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orticulture 


THE SUMMER MEETING 





Of the Missouri Horticultural Society. 


(Continued from last issue.) 

The RURAL WORLD 
could not remain until the close of the 
meeting, so we draw on the “Practical 
Fruit Grower’ for the following: 

H. W. Jenkins gave an excellent paper 
on “Choice of Varieties.” 

Secretary Goodman called for the 
choice of three or five best peaches fo! 
market. 

Col. Evans: Mountain Rose, 
Favorite, Elberta, Piquett’s Late, 
way, Bonanza. 

A. Nelson: Elberta, Champion, Moun- 
tain Rose, Salway, Crosby. 

Jacob Faith's list same as above. 

Maj. Holsinger: Sneed, Triumph, Fam- 
ily Favorite, Champion, Elberta, Chairs’ 
Choice, Smock, Salway. 

J. P. English, Jefferson City: 
ford’s Late, Elberta, 
Rose. 

N. F. 
Crosby 

W. A. Gardner: Elberta, 
Beauty, Crosby, Salway. 

Cc. H. Wittenbach: Elberta, Alexander 
Family Favorite, Champion, Salway, Bo- 
nanza, Heath Cling, Gold Dust, Mountain 
Rose. 

W. A. Gardner gave the result of his 
observations in regard to the freeze of 
"99. He did not cut back. Trees over 4 
years old that were “dehorned” did not 
live; trees under 4 years lived. 

Maj. Holsinger said there are no peach- 
es on low ground in Northeast Kansas. 

J. L. Erwin: Trees cut back on north 
slopes lived; on other slopes were kill- 
ed. 
Col. Evans: Plant small trees, trim to 
a whip. Keep cut back so you can pick 
fruit standing on the ground. 

Dr. Green said he could make $2 peach- 
es of 50 cent ones by watering and mulch- 
ing. 

w. 
and Planting of Cherries” 
the secretary. 

Secretary Goodman read J. S. Atwood’s 
paper on “Distribution of the Apple 
Crop.”" There was a time when buyers 
hunted for apples. Now the question is 
one of proper distribution. There is no 
reason why, with proper distribution, 
with almost a year to handle the crop, 
that this question might not be settled. 
There is not overproduction but uneven 
distribution, The common way of selling 
in North Missouri is on the tree. The 
better way is to sell by the barrel. The 
ordinary grower has no storage; he must 
place in cold storage and then hunt for a 
market. Honest co-operation in distri- 
bution should be carried out. 

W. A. Gardner said by selling on track 
we confine ourselves to buyer’s proposi- 
tion. We should have our own method. 
If we had the means to reach the sec- 
tions of country systematically we 
could distribute our fruit successfully. 
The California Fruit Exchange sells its 
fruit through its agents. The railroads 
would work with us. We must arrange 
to make more car-lot towns. The only 
way this can be done is to have agents, 
the same as the California Fruit Ex- 
change. We have got to work hand in 
glove with the railroads. If we expect to 
make money from our big peach crop we 
must adopt such a system as the Califor- 
nia Fruit Exchange. 

Col. Evans said Mr. Gardner's system is 
very good but it is better to sell peaches 
on track, as we are doing with our 
strawberries. It ought to be so we could 
sell all our products on track—our wool, 
grain, etc. 

Mr. Wilmeuth said if growers would 
pack apples so they could be depended 
on it would be a great step. 

Secretary Goodman: This is what many 
of us are doing. 

A. Nelson: The packing that has ob- 
tained has been against us. To-day we 
have trained packers. In New York the 
packing is mostly done by trained men. 


Family 
Sal- 


Craw- 
Salway, Mountain 
Murray: 


Champion, Elberta, 


Matthew's 


H. Skinner's paper on ‘Varieties 
was read by 


ADAIR COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our sprayed 
apples are the finest I ever saw at this 
time of the year; no scab and very few 
worms as yet. Cherries were a full crop 
and good price—25c per gallon. I picked 


four gallons without stems on from a 6- | 


year-old Montmorency tree. The Mont- 


Our Kansas raspberries have stood the 
drouth fine; we had fully three-fourths of 
a crop of fine berries and sold at $2 to 
$2.40 per 6-gallon case. I do not find any 
anthracnose on new canes so far this 
season and think with the dry season and 
our spraying we may get a full crop next 
season. Our experience in spraying has 
been highly successful so far, and I have 
never injured one tree or vine, but have 


been very careful in making mixtures, | 


weighing and measuring all material. In 
talking with quite a number of general 
farmers I find most of them are against 
spraying because of injury to trees, but I 
find they have not been careful to weigh 
material, and they have been careless in 
keeping mixture stirred. There are too 
many cheap pumps on the market and as 
a rule these are the kind in general use. 


We have an Eclipse, No. 3, outfit, and can | 


spray from 500 to 1,000 6-year-old trees per 
day and do it well. There is no danger 
of the mixture settling as every stroke 
of the pump churns the mixture. It is all 
brass and no leather or rubber valves to 
get out of order. With our experience in 
spraying I would advise getting an outfit 
with two ‘leads of hose, six feet of hose 
instead of eight, and an eight-foot exten- 
sion rod with double Vermoral nozzles, 
By using such an outfit the work can be 
done very rapidly. 

I have had good success with the dust 
poisons and perhaps they may take the 
place of the Hquid, but I would want to 


try them another season before dropping | je prave enough, oh, soul, to say your 


I think it well to have |,4 say, have the flowers you most ad- 


|}mire if they are only potato blooms, or 
} But you can have better 
| things than these in your door yards, 
|surely, when there is such a vast and 


the liquid spray. 
both machines if much spraying is to be 
done. 

A great many here are letting the can- 
ker worms kill their orchards and I be- 
lieve the ones who take good care of their 
trees will reap the benefit in the near fu- 
ture. 

Our Burbank plum trees are a sight to 
behold. We have picked off three-fourths 
of the fruit set and yet there is too much 
left. There is no stung fruit. I sprayed 
and dusted the trees, using a mixture of 


lime slacked in concentrated lye water | 


with sulphur and arsenic added after the 

lime was slacked. I will spray with Bor- 

deaux mixture for rot. The trees are 

only four years old, showing that they 

bear young. J. BE. MAY. 
Wilson, Mo. 


GINSENG CULTURE. 


Editor RURAL 


pend almost entirely on the 
etc., 
business. 
of % 


investment in parsnips, 


id that in 12 
whole county in parsnips. 


years one would have 


understands the ginseng business there 
is no comparison between ginseng raising 
and parsnips, neither is it at all a matter 
of guesswork for a man that has practi- 
cal experience in ginseng raising to make 
an estimate as to how much ginseng can 
be grown on a given area; for no matter 


what the season may be, one can suppl 
at small cost all the necessary 
ments. 


The future of ginseng raising is bright 
in possibilities for those with small means 
and with a small amount of ground at 
of 
‘course will cause a partial and complete 
failure to many that will go into the bus- 
iness; some will buy inferior stock from 
raising 
and 
are therefore unable to start their cus- 
tomers aright in the business. Some peo- 
instructed 
jaright and given'the best of stock will 
|not give the proper attention and will in- 
evitably fail; but to those giving the nec- 
essary attention, getting their stock from 
with proper instruc- | over in early spring the forget-me-nots 


their disposal. A great many things 


those that know 
|ginseng from personal 


nothing about 
experience, 


ple are careless and even if 


|a reliable nursery, 
tions, 


failure. No business will be a 


seng does. W. E. BOYCE. 


Texas Co., Mo. 


|INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION IN FLOR- 


ICULTURE. 


| 


| (A paper by Mrs. Geo. E. Dugan, Seda- 
lia, Mo., prepared for the late meeting of 


the State Horticultural Society.) 


Every living thing in creation seems to 
|be struggling to express its individuality. 
| It appears to be the plan of all life to 
|struggle upward. Sometimes this plan is | 
|forsaken by individuals and the result is 
chaos, moral or physical; often it is both. 
It is a good thing to express oneself in 
| floriculture and an individual may tell his | 
disposition all unconsciously—in the very 


|plan of his garden. 
The ‘garden spirit” 
sion. 


how much real 


|fected by the still life about him. 


The perfume of a rose is something to 
A vio- 
let may hide deep in the forest, but when 
we find it we know that it is a violet, and | 
|the recognition of ‘this fact adds to our 


remember; no one ever forgets it. 


happiness. 
Before the snow leaves the earth 
trailing arbutus is in blossom, 


|fine fragrance. 


lives like these flowers; to know 


acquaintance. 
ways love flowers? 


fluence of a handful of 


|the treasures. 


Men risk life and health, forsake home 
and forego the joy of every home tie to 
hunt for gold in the weird, wild places of 
the world, but little children hunt for 
Which quest is the better one? 


flowers. 
|A love for flowers always presupposes 


|desire to cultivate them. A mere wish to 
| pull them, to wear them, to have them 
| without care, is not love; it is covetous- 
de- 
|clare with emphasis that they adore flow- 
}ers, but who really care no more for them 
described by 
| Wordsworth, of whom he said: “A prim- 
rose by the river’s brim, a yellow prim- 
rose was to him. And it was nothing 
say 


| ness. There are persons who will 


|than did the character 


more.’’ There are other who will 


| with Lee Parker Dean: 


Each lily, rose and violet, 


| Wooed by the sunshine and the showers, 


Is with his fragrant impress set.” 


We must always wonder at the myste- 
Men in all ages have 
gone 
mad, in futile attempts to fathom the 
|mystery of life, yet each recurring spring 
|time brings the little blades of grass up 
from the brown sod and the green leaves 
forth from the bare, naked boughs of the 
nor 
We are each forced to 


ries of creation. 


delved, studied, grown gray, aye, 


trees, and no man knows whence 
how they come. 
say with England’s late laureate: 
“Flowers, in the crannied wall, 


man is.”"’ 


faddist, the one who plants sweet 


“the flowers this year.” 





imitation. 


Have you not observed flower plats on 
, certain city or town streets, each so like 
|the other than you have said, mentally, 
{here is the soul mark of just one man; 
is the only individual dwelling on this 
| street; he sets the fashion, the others im- 


jhe 


itate. 


bean blossoms. 


| wonderful variety of 


Little seedlets, brown and bare, 
Waiting birth, 
Touch of earth, 

Little seedlets everywhere. 


Buds and blossoms rioting, 
On the air, 
Perfume rare, 

How the birds enjoy and sing. 


My memory carries me back to a quaint 
old-fashioned house, an eastern country 
home, where the door yard always sug- 


WORLD: As to the 
amount of money to be made on a given 
amount of ground planted in ginseng and 
a certain amount of capital, it will de- 
attention, 
given by the person conducting the 
Of course there is no one who 
can tell what the profit would be on an 
grown 
representative | for 12 years, because there is no market 
for the product, the root matures in one 
season and the increase would be so rap- 


Toa man that a 


require- 


there is absolutely no reason for 
* success 
unless proper attention is given, and no 
business offers the returns for money in- 
|vested and time spent that raising gin- 


is a good posses- 
No one knows except its possessor 
joy comes of seeing 
| things germinate and grow. Nor can any 
| human being tell how very much he is af- 


the 
under- 
neath its covering of leaves and frost; 
how delighted we are to find it, and how 
we wonder at its delicate beauty and its 
There are many human 
how 
pure, how sweet, how beautiful they are, 
one must search them out and form their 
Why do little children al- 
I have seen minia- 
ture lords and ladies of American birth 
and culture radiate divinely under the in- 
dandelion blos- 
soms in the early spring; and when the 
spring beauties appear every meadow 
|near any town is rife with the happiness 
of these small people intent on gathering 


|*God’s gentle breathings are the flowers: 
morency is a fine cherry for this locality. | 2 S 
| 


If I could understand you, root and all, 
All in all, I should know what God and 


I have little patience with the floral 
peas 
and pansies because it is the fashion to 
do so, or else cultivates chrysanthemums 
because his neighbor does, or because his 
florist advises him that they are to be 
There is no ex- 
pression of individuality in this sort of 


| gested some weird sweet symphony. 
|stately soul untrammeled by fashion’s 
dictates here walked 
amidst the shrubs and flowers. 


the passer by, and just a little later 
grape hyacinths, ixias, sparaxis 
the crocus were in riotous bloom. Then 
came hyacinths, tulips and daffodils, 
that the border was a ceaseless delight. 
After the bulbs had gone to sleep these 
borders were always set with pansies, la- 
ter with petunias, so that there was not 
time from March to October without 
brave show of blossoms along this walk. 
This yard seemed to be the home for 
every known variety of flowering shrub. 
There were clumps of syringas, clusters 
of spireas, lilacs, deutzias, snowballs and 
snowdrops, acacias, California yellow 
bells, while on porches and trellises were 
honeysuckles and the white, purple and 
lavender’ clematis. The old-fashioned 
flowers were not forgotten; there were 
hollyhocks, day lilies, peonies and every 
variety of the old-fashioned flags, which 
our grandmothers called ‘‘flower de I.uce.” 
Great beds of gladioli—which are now 
called gladiola—were in the garden; also 
a grand display of the best annuals, such 
as China asters, poppies, salvias, sweet 
peas, verbenas, cornflowers, scalpiglosis, 
scabiosa, and there were blue bells, a 
hedge of rudbeckia, a long row of colum- 
|bine, and much showing of cosmos as 
}autumn came along. Nasturtiums, both 
|the major and minor, were greatly in evi- 
|dence, and there were roses of every kind 
|and quality. Among the roses sweet alys- 
|}sum was freely sown, and there were 


a 


y 


and “johnny jump-ups,’’ a small variety 
| of pansies, which are perennial. I took 
|my first lessons in flower growing in that 
dear old door yard and garden, and as- 
leribe to its influence the strong taste in 
| floriculture which seems to be my herit- 
jage, and which has ever defied all the 
| set rules and bounds of ordinary plant- 
| ing. 

| As cities came to usurp the freedom of 
country life, and ground became too ex- 
{pensive for front yards, city people who 
\loved flowers and whose front yards were 
only brick sidewalks, were obliged to put 
| their plants and seeds in the rear, if they 
had any at all, and so grew the fashion 
|}of back door flower gardens. 

The silly country man who visited his 
;city cousin observed the rear flower 
growing, went home, despoiled his front 
yard and did his utmost to conceal his 
shrubs and blossoms, as 
things he was very much 


in glad freedom | 

When the first dawn of spring appeared | 
the snowdrops that border the walk, in | 
generous profusion, came forth to greet | 


and | 


so | 


| year. 


Express thyself, oh, living soul, 
Thy right to think is not of man; 

God giveth thee a deathless role, 
Be faithful to His word and plan. 


The flowers bloom where’er they are, 
Each in its place smiles to the sun; 

Not one small plant the pages mar, 
Its mission o’er its life is done. 


Not so is the immortal soul; 

It ends not here the task begun, 
But where eternal ages roll, 

Work here commenced shall there be 

done. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The following from an English farm 
journal would indicate that strawberry 
|growers on “the tightlittleisle’ are some- 
what behind their American brothers in 
the matter of putting up small fruit for 
market. On this side of the pond we 
would hardly think of using peck baskets 
in which to put strawberries for ship- 
ment for market or even for local trade. 
The punnet that is spoken of—a broad, 
shallow basket—is too large for the trade 
here: 

“Strawberry growing has become quite 
a feature on several farms and in places 
| where the local demand is not sufficient 
to dispose of the crop a certain propor- 
| tion will have to be sent to a distance; 
|hence the question of suitable packing 
and marketing is important. Growers on 
|a large scale are as a rule well versed in 
|the art of packing, and if the farmer finds 
lit worth his while to grow this fruit he 
|must be careful that it is given every 
| pRanse of arriving at its destination in a 
sound condition. Of course early samples 
lare marketed in punnets, but a demand 
|ean generally be found for these locally, 
}so that it is only when supplies are 
|abundant that the fruit will have to be 
| consigned to a distance. Peck baskets are 
|generally used and, after placing a pad 
|of hay at the bottom, line with paper, fill 
|up with fruit, tuck the paper under the 
| rim and tie down. In close, damp weath- 
|er the fruit sometimes has a tendency to 
get mouldy in the middle of the basket; in 
|this case, the sides should not be lined 
| with paper, as it is by excluding the air 
that mouldiness arises. Really choice 
fruit always pays to market in small lots 
/and a little extra care in packing and ar- 
ranging will generally prove time and 
trouble well spent.” 


PACKING 


THINNING PEACHES. 


if they were | 
ashamed of, | 


until the passer-by in the country no lon- | 


ger looked on beautiful flowering shrubs 
jand cheerful annuals, but instead beheld 
stretches of bare green grass, like a 
;}meadow until the sun of summer came 
and scorched it brown, when it became a 
tangly, withered offense to the human 
vision. How prettily a bit of bright color 
might have relieved this somberness, but 
the eye sought for it in vain. 

Imitation is said to be complimentary, 
{and may sometimes be forgiven, but the 
}floral faddist should not be encouraged. 
Put aside the catalog that tells you what 
|flowers are to be fashionable this year, 
jand give your order to the firm which 
| simply 
|you how to grow seeds and to care for 
{shrubs and plants. 

In reference to planting, the only rigid 
rule to be observed is in regard to time of 
|planting and condition of soil. Most 
|shrubs will do better if planted deep in 
good, rich, but not heavy soil. It is best 
to provide root drainage for most shrubs; 
|for roses this is absolutely necessary un- 
jless the soil is of the deepest and richest 
loam. 

Deep planting does not do for such 
shrubs as have their rootlets near the top 
j}of the ground. A snowball will thrive 
best when not set too deeply. I find that 
roses do best when provided with leaf 
mould, a good substitute for which is 
well rotted chip dirt. It is well to mulch 
roses the first year with old straw or hay 
and they like extra feeding in the way of 
liquid applications, or of commercial fer- 
|tilizers. Most small seeds require merely 
|to be sown on top of the soil with no 
jearth covering whatever. Such seeds as 
those of the poppy, petunia, Kenilworth 
ivy and all others of similar size will sink 
|into the porous soil, take root and grow 
| best if not covered. Sweet peas must be 
|planted very early and deep, five inches 
|is not too deep, and March is not too 
early. Asters are as easily grown as let- 
|tuce, and in beds prepared quite the 
}same; if the soil is good and the seeds 
sown in April, you may expect a fine dis- 
play of flowers. Bulbs in this climate 
should be planted late in October or ear- 
ly in November. [ find that nearly all the 
hardy bulbs thrive best for me when not 


a 


frequent replanting for change of soi! 


good bulb will grow better if kept well 
enriched—for at least seven or eight 
|years. Daffodils and the lily of the val- 
jley will multiply and grow better for a 
| dozen years if they are not confined in 
too limited a space. I have a crocus bed 
that has not been disturbed for 12 years 
}and it has grown to be a magnificent col- 
lection, with colors ranging from purest 
| white to deepest purple; some are strip- 
;ed, purple and white, while others are a 
|deep rich yellow. I have a grand bed of 
|the lily of the valley; it is on the north 
side of the house and for effect I have 
planted the blue flowered evergreen myr- 
tle among the plants; the myrtle in no 
way seems to incommode the bulbs and it 
grows very luxuriantly. 

It is not difficult to grow flowers if one 
really cares to succeed. I would advise 
the amateur to begin with those of eas- 
iest cultivation and not try to have a 
great many at first. Where a woman 
does her own housework and cares for a 
family the fewer flowers she has the bet- 
ter. I would recommend for the busy 
housewife nasturtiums for table vases 
and geraniums for yard display. Of all 
the hardy shrubs the finest in my estima- 
| tion is the Spirea-Van Houtei. The hardy 
| rambler roses are of the polyanthe class 
and very satisfactory. The crimson is a 
general favorite, but the white, the pink 





well for planting and culture. In shrubs 
one should always have the white and 
the Persian lilac; they bloom early, grow 
easily and have pretty foliage. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
a few shrubs and plants well cultivated, 
properly pruned and cared for, will be 
far more pleasing than many which may 
suffer from lack of attention. I would 
also, in closing, once more say that indi- 
vidual taste or expression in floriculture 
should not be despised or discouraged. 

I have seen lovely hedges of hollyhocks 
and if my taste ran to peonies exclusive- 
ly then I would be a peony specialist; but 
I would not grow things I did not care 
for because it happened to be a fad of 





advertises their wares and tells | 


and the yellow are all good, and will pay | 


The thinning part of peach raising is 
jusually sadly neglected. We would as 
|soon think of raising peaches without ir- 
|rigation as to try and produce fine peach- 
}es of certain varieties without thinning, 
| says the Denver “Field and Farm.’”’ The 
| Elberta as we have frequently said will 
|mostly thin itself during the June drop, 
|but such varieties as Hale’s Early, the 
| Crawfords, Mountain Rose, Chair, Smock, 
|Amelia, Wheatland and Foster must 
|have from one-third to three-fourths of 
|the peaches picked off if first-class fruit 
is desired. Mr. Snow of Utah, writing on 
| this subject, says: 

“I hired girls and boys to pick off the 
| peaches when about the size of marbles. 
| Boys make better hands at thinning than 
|girls. The girls are too timid and leave 
|too much fruit on the trees. The boy 
|whose bump of destructiveness is large 


j and who literally covers the ground with | 


|the green fruit is the best and most suc- 
|cessful thinner. A row each of Wheat- 
lands and Amelia were left unthinned as 
ja test and 500 of these and other varie- 
| ties were thinned so that the peaches 
|} stood from four to six inches apart. 
|result was that trees properly 
| produced all the fruit they ought to bear 
jand were fine, large, marketable peaches, 
while those left unthinned were sold at a 


ed seconds. In weight the unthinned pro- 
duced little or no more than those that 
were thinned. 
5 to 10 cents a tree and giving a rough es- 


tree ahead for my thinning.”’ 

It is a well understood principle of hor- 
ticulture that the growing of the seeds ‘or 
pits of the peach and other trees ex- 
hausts the vitality. When half or two- 
thirds of the stones are picked off the tree 
is thus saved that proportion of energy 
and vitality for future usefulness. A 
small peach is just as exhaustive to a 
tree as a large one. That is the main rea- 
son why so many peach trees are early 
exhausted and lose their usefulness. Oth. 
er trees, apples especially, bear only ev- 
ery other year because they are allowed 
to overbear and their vitality is exhaust- 
jed by producing seeds. 





often disturbed. Some florists recommend | 


THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


conditions, but my experience is that a | 


After the strawberry bed has yielded 
its crop, mow the tops of the plants close 
to the ground and burn them as soon as 
dry enough, choosing a time when there 
lis wind enough to cause the fire to run 
quickly and not burn too long in one 
place, says the “American Cultivator.” 
Then the weeds can be cut out with the 
hoe and perhaps the old plants and the 
land left to the new plants or runners. 
Some first work the paths between the 
rows and make the soil fine and rich with 
manure or fertilizer, then cut a new path 
where the old row stood, thus keeping the 
bed in the same place practically for 
several years. While this is an old-fash- 
ioned method, those who are limited in 
their gardens or in land where they can 
grow strawberries, can scarcely try any 
|better method until rust or insects begin 
|to injure the plants. It may not be adapt- 
'ed as well to those who grow strawber- 
| Ties by the acre as to those who have 
;Small beds for home use, but some who 
|have tried it like the plan, even on a 
jlarge scale, and do not change the loca- 
tion of their strawberry fields until driven 
from them, or until they decide that they 
can get more profit from some new vari- 
ety than from the plants that start as 
| Tunners from the old bed. 
| ‘Siidp caplet 
| THIN FRUITS PERSISTENTLY. 
“The past has trated 
|}more fully than ever to the progressive 
fruit grower the fact that he must ever 
be on the guard to fight insect and fun- 
gus enemies and make up his mind to 
grow first-class fruit or be content with 
no profit from his work. After he has 
overcome insect and disease and has fine, 
healthy orchards then he must prune his 
trees and thin the fruit judiciously or the 
|results will be unsatisfactory. Fruit 
| thinning is of great importance and with- 
out it is impossible to have first-class 
fruit, no matter what the conditions are. 
When fruit sets as full as peaches and 
Keiffer pears did the past season, it is 
impossible for the fruit to be first-class. 

“There was a general complaint of the 
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The | 
thinned | 


much reduced figure and had to be mark- | 


The thinning costs from | 


timate I think I was from 25 to 75 cents a | 


|the past season, and this greatly injured 
| its sale. This was especially bad on full 
| bearing trees or where they were crowd- 
ed with branches and foliage. Fruit on 
| the outside and the top branches was not 
nearly as much affected as on the inside. 
| This shows the necessity of pruning to 
|make the center of the trees open to let 
in air and sunshine,” says Charles Black 
of New Jersey. 

“We are growing better fruit all the 
jtime. We have got to thin the fruit on 
}our trees, and everlastingly do it, too. We 
|must thin our apples and peaches and ev- 
ery one of our fruit trees. I think the 
time is coming when we will also have to 
trim our smaller fruits, says J. J. Hale 
of Connecticut. 


GRADING AND PACKING PEACHES 
FOR MARKET. 


In the Georgia orchards of J. H. Hale, 
the well known Connecticut fruit grow- 
er, shipments are beginning in earnest 
this week, and of course will be long out 
|}of the way before our New England crop 
}is ready for market, writes Prof. W. G. 
|Johnson in the “New England Home- 
stead.’ The fruit is sorted into three 
grades and placed in long canvas trays 
arranged in compartments in front of 
|the worker, about one foot above the 
center of the table, with the packers on 
}the opposite side. The peaches are clas- 
| sified into three grades and then packed 
into carriers of six baskets each. About 
100 peaches of extra large size are packed 
;ed in a carrier. The No. 1 size usually re- 
|}quires from 120 to 150, while No. 2 takes 
from 190 to 210. Peaches below this size 
jare asa rule not placed in carriers. 

Every peach must be up to standard 
| size, without blemish and in perfect stage 
|of ripeness before being placed in a bas- 
ket. The general foreman of the packing 
| Shed keeps a very careful watch over all 
the fruit picked and before the lid is nail- 
|ed on a crate an expert makes a final in- 
spection, being sure that every peach is 
up to standard. If a single peach is 
| found containing a bruise or a blemish of 
any kind, the entire crate is returned to 
the packer and as a penalty must be re- 
;packed. In Hale’s Georgia orchard all 
| the fruit is graded by hand. Many large 
| Srowers use graders, several kinds of 
which are upon the market. 


APPLE TREE CANKERS. 


The orchard disease caused by the fun- 
gus Sphaeropsis mallorum, is very com- 
mon in the State of New York. It has 
| been known to scientific investigators for 
| only a few years, having been discovered 
by Wendell Paddock, then at the Geneva 
|station, and though noticeable in many 
|orchards, its effects have been ascribed 
by practical men to sunscald, frost in- 
| juries or varietal weaknesses rather than 
|}to a specific disease. With the publica- 
|tion of Bulletin 163 of that station, how- 
lever, study of the disease began by or- 
chardists; and the blackened, enlarged 
limbs with the bark marked by pits and 
scars bordered by concentric lines and 
cracks—the cankers, and the long sec- 
tions of bare wood where the bark has 
been destroyed, are found in many locali- 
ties and on many varieties. The same 
germ causes a twig blight, often found 
{in orchards showing little or no sign of 
| the canker worm; and also produces black 
|rot of the fruit. 

The same fungus occurs on apple trees, 
|pear trees and hawthorn trees, and on 
apple, pear and quince fruits, growing 
}as well upon one host as upon another. 
| Attempts to make the fungus grow ar- 
tificially on apricot, peach, sumach, per- 
|simmon and hophornbean failed.—Am 
| Gardening. 
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| MEDICINAL AND FOOD VALUE OF 
HONEY. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 

| The irritant properties of honey are in 
|a great measure destroyed by dilution. 
| Therefore, as a topical irritant where we 
| wish to favor resolution by counteraction 
it is used in a pure state, or in conjunc- 
tion with more active irritants. It is its 
irritant or rubefacient effect, joined with 
its emollient nature, that precipitates lo- 
cal inflammation into suppuration, and is, 
therefore, a suitable remedy for abscess- 
es, boils, whitlows, carbuncles, etc. There- 
fore, woe to one who applies a honey 
plaster over an inflamed eye in place of 
the solution. As a rubefacient and ab- 
sorbent it makes an excellent local appli- 
cation in glandular swelling and chronic 
tumefaction, particularly when joined 
with iodine, iodoform or mercury. 

On account of the temperature of the 
body it is diffifficult to keep pure, undi 
luted honey on the surface. This can be 
remedied to a certain extent by saturat- 
ing layers of canton flannel and applying 
| them, changing frequently. 

I speak of it as a parasiticide, not only 
in connection with the theory of the 
pathogenesis of diseases as advocated by 
|Pasteur, Cohn, Koch, Klebs and others, 
who have investigated the bacteria, but 
}even those who createa several skin dis- 
eases, well known to almost every one. 
Take honey for the destruction of the 
bacteria, because of its antiseptic, tonic 
and laxative effects. Its daily use would 
disarm every dire and malignant disease 
of its destructive force. Cholera, yellow 
fever, smallpox, scarlatina and diphthe- 
ria may run their course as before, but 
comparatively in such a mild form as to 
afford but little if any anxiety. I speak 
of honey only as a preventive of malig- 
|nancy in these diseases and not as a cur- 


| 
lative agent. 


| The constitutional effects of honey can 
not be fully understood and appreciated 
except it be studied from its medical 
properties, as represented above. All sci- 
entific investigation of remedies are made 
in like manner. It is the text to a long 
and complicated sermon. Every physi- 
cian will read it in such a multiplicity of 
applications as would astonish the unini- 
tiated. 

As a nutrient I will not speak of it as a 
food, but in connection with its proper- 
ties which serve to arrest certain diseas- 
es, particularly consumption. The import- 
ant features of the medical properties of 
honey lie in the nutrient, expectorant, 
deobstruent and restorative effects in the 
management of consumption and its al- 
lied disease. 

Now let us go back to the fact that ex- 
ists in the process of making honey. No 
honey could be had if it were not for its 
ready metamorphosis into oil, or, in oth- 
er words, in the making of wax as stated. 
The great object in the treatment of con- 
sumption is to arrest waste. Therefore 
we resort to the use of oils or remedies 
that will readily make fat in the system. 
But the great difficulty in the way is to 
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get the system to accept these remedies 
and effect their assimilation. Under Lie- 
big’s authority we give sugar freely to 
make fat, but the system often refuses it. 
This alone gives us a great advantage in 
giving honey to stay the waste cause by 
diseases that we have in no other reme- 
dy. : 

In being assimilated honey is disposed 
of in three ways. What is not deposited 
in the cellular tissues as fat is consumed 
by the liver, and its volatile principle is 
|eliminated by the lungs. This elimination 
|is a matter of the greatest importance as 
{a remedy in all pulmonary disorders. But 
| the most remarkable feature of honey as 





}a sedative is in administration by atomi- | 


|zation and inhalation. The spray arising 
jin extracting has been proven to exert a 
| very beneficial effect upon cough and dys- 
|pnoea, thus revealing its curative ten- 
| dency. 

The most effective and enjoyable way 
to benefit from the general use of pure 
honey is to have in every home a ready 
supply, diluted with, say, one pound to 
a quart of water, placed in a suitable 


be used—from which about one 
spoonful put into a cupful of warm or 
cold water and taken at each meal would 
benefit one a thousandfold more than the 
stupidly conventional decoctions with 
which we daily clog and seriously disar- 
range our physical and mental mavhin- 
ery. Let anyone who suffers from kidney 
and bladder trouble try this simple and 
pleasant substitute for one week and 
then faithfully report the wonderfui re- 
sults. Blind, indeed, must mankind be te 
reject one of nature’s very best disease- 
preventing remedies in order to tempor- 
arily relieve their perverted appetite-! 

Let me conclude by suggesting a trial 
of one tablespoonful of pure honey, dis- 
solved in about half a glass of coid water, 
and one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh 
for the cure of indigestion. 


WITH THE BEES. 


sentially interesting in their ways, 
these little winged 
pronounced in their love of home. A new 
swarm has scarcely entered the hive 
when several aphis mellifica may be ob- 
served at the doorway assuming the au- 


and 


In caring for a great swarm recently 
these traits of character were studied for 
a few minutes by the writer. Little dan- 
gers to the mellifica republic were vigor- 
ously dealt with. 
blade of grass six inches in length and 
flew away a hundred feet with the sup- 
posed enemy of the insect republic. Flies, 
ants and wasps had to keep well beyond 
the Rubicon and the Rio Grande. Fish 


is said, and Howe or Fairbanks are the 
best arbiters of the real gravity of things. 
So I weighed a number of swarms. Five 
pounds is a fair swarm. The grade ex- 
tended up to nine pounds, which is a reg- 
ular barometer 31.0 and sweeping in from 
Swift Current and Medicine Hat. South 
of the home at Seven Pines I have lately 
established a new battle 
These I call the picket guards. 

JASPER BLINES. 

Clark Co., Mo. 


A WORTHLESS MAY SWARM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
that 


It may be 


“A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a ton of hay. 

A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon. 
And a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly.”’ 


But I had a swarm in May that was 
not worth shucks. When I undertook to 
hive them they deliberately went back 
into the hive whence they had come. 

In about a week they swarmed again. 
But the swarm had scarcely all gotten 
out of the hive until they began going 
back into it. They swarmed again in a 
few days, and I hived them all right and 
they stayed in the hive until the next 
day, when they came out, swarmed 
around for a while, then went back to the 
old hive. They were out again in a few 
days and I hived them. They stayed in 
the hive about 24 hours and left it. I did 
not see them this time. I do not know 
whether they went back to the old hive 
or to the woods. Will some one who 
knows please tell me what was the mat- 
ter with them? 

It has been 40 years since I had any 
experience with bees, and have forgotten 
about all about them. I bought five stands 
of bees early this season as an experi- 
ment. They are in old-fashioned box 
hives. One is in a sugar barrel and an- 
other in a hollow log. 

Bees have not done any good here for 
three or four years, and this season does 
not seem to be an exception. I have not 
bought any patent hives. I am waiting 
to see whether they will pay their way 
or not. 

I made some new hives after a pattern 
of my own to put the new swarms in. 
But so far they are all empty. If I do 
not get some new swarms, can I transfer 
the old comb, bees and all from the old 
hives into the new ones after this time 
of year (June)? 

I am getting some experience and learn- 
ing a few things about bees. If they will 
only make a surplus of honey so that we 
car have a supply for the table we shall 
feel amply repaid for our trouble. 

Vernon Co., Mo c. A. BIRD. 


HIVES. 

The hives which are in general use 
have a capacity of about 2,000 cubic inch- 
es. It is not presumable that the brood 
chamber alone of this dimension is large 
enough to contain extremely strong colo- 
nies at the beginning of the honey flow, 
or up to the time we would add surplus 
boxes, writes A. W. Jones in the “Epit- 
omist.”” It would be a fatal mistake to 
try thus to confine such stocks of bees 
in a single story alone, and the result 
would be a severe case of swarming. The 
proper method to pursue would be to add 
another story the same in all respects as 
that of the brood chamber, with a set of 
frames of comb, or foundation comb, and 
use both stories for brood and honey 
combined, and at the beginning of the 
honey harvest put all brood frames below 
and add two tiers of section boxes to take 
the place of the upper story removed, if 
comb honey is the object; if to be run for 
extracted honey, retain the upper story, 
but put all brood frames below and bring 
up from below all frames of honey. No 
harm whatever comes of having sore 
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M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 
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| brood in the combs above, for the extrac- 
|tor will remove the honey without injur- 
| ing the brood, if the extractor is properly 
| handled. 

It should be born in mind at all times 
|that strong colonies are the means which 
| bring about large honey crops, and the 
|ordinary method with the small bee keep- 
|er of letting his bees do as they please 
| and as they can, without his help, will 
| not bring the immense profits obtained 
|/in many instances by those who get a 
| proper understanding of their manage- 
|}ment and apply the same. I do not pre- 
|tend to say that bees will not be of some 
|value and give good returns frequently 
| on the let-alone plan, but if a thing is 
| worth doing at all it is worth doing right, 
and this rule is not a failure in the man- 
agement of bees by any means 


THE WORKER BEES. 


Contemplating the bee in all its as- 
|peets, the great French naturalist, La- 
treille, says: “In the vast creation of 
insects there is no other one whose his- 
tory presents to us such a prodigious 
number of wonders as that of the bee. In 
regard to industry these insects are the 
masterpieces of creation. Man himself, 
so proud of his natural gifts, is in some 
degree humiliated at the view of the in- 
terior of a bee hive? 

The worker bees are _ constructed 
throughout for labor. She is ready for 
work in three days after emerging from 
her cell, and she never ceases to work un- 
til she is worn out or slaughtered. She 
serves an apprenticeship in the hive for 
two or three weeks as nurse, and then 
starts out on her life work of collecting 
honey and pollen 

The workers, in laying out the mechan- 
ically perfect comb and building the cells, 
do not have to work under guidance. 
Each worker knows just where, when and 
how to do her work, and no mistake 
ever mars the proportions of the wonder- 
fully constructed cells. They work, not as 
individuals, but as a disciplined force of 
mechanics. 

The older bees or foragers, gather the 
bee bread, which is 4 mixture of honey 
and pollen. When a worker is gathering 
pollen, she rushes madly arouni over the 
blossom, gathering the dust ow her body 
hairs. She carries this dust to the hive, 
combs it off and packs it away for future 
use, 

The workers use propolis freely on the 
insides of the hives. They use this sticky 
substance to barricade their hive en- 
trances against moths and robber bees. 
In glass hives the bees sometimes cover 
the glass with propolis, probably to shut 
out the light. The propolis is thought t 
be the natural varnish of young buds of 
tree, as it seems to consist of pitch, resin 
and other exudations of various trees. 
Where a cement of wax and turpentine 
has been used to cover spots on trees, 
where the bark is broken, the workers 
have been seen to carry even that mix- 
ture home and use it as they use the reg- 
ular propolis. 

Worker bees, who have been roughened 
by hard knocks, will deliberately im- 
prove their appearance by bathing and 
rubbing themselves against leaves and 
stones. Having thus freshened them- 
selves, they return to their work with re- 
newed frenzy. 

Workers will fly to the aid or rescue of 
an injured sister. When one is hurt, she 
cries out, and others rush to her to see 
what is required. 

Fertile workers are a damage to the 
swarm. Their eggs are incapable of fer- 
tilization and therefore hatch only drones. 


A SUSTAINING DIET. 


These are the enervating days, when, as 
somebody has said, men drop by the sun- 
stroke as if the Day of Fire had dawned. 
They are fraught witn danger to people 
whose systems are poorly sustained; and 
this leads us to say, in the interest of the 
less robust of our readers, that the ful! 
effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as to 
suggest the propriety of calling this med- 
icine something besides a blood purifier 
and tonic—say, a sustaining diet. It 
makes it much easier to bear the heat, 
assures refreshing sleep and will with- 
out any doubt avert much sickness at 
this time of year. 4 
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Live Stock 


DATE A Ta ef LIVE STOCK 





On. 21, 191.—E. E. E. Axiine, Oak Grove, 


Mo. Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 3.—E. 8S. Donahey, Newton, lowa. 
Ghertherns, 

t. 8.—F. & O. B. Cain and Jas, No- 


vinger & PR Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 

Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. e18.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 2% to 31, 1901.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo. ‘Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Ii.; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Ill; ; 
S. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Il.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, sate and others, 
at Chicago, . Shorthorn 


March 11.—W. Nichols, "West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 
June 19.—C. McLane, Danville, Ind., 


at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 

Durhams. 

The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 
—Ch 


. City, I. 
. Ware, ugias, Ill. 
N. Sutter, Minter, Ill. 
A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 


sept. 4.—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Ill. 
Sept. 17.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Ia. 
Sept. 18—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, Ill. 
Sept. 19.—D. é- Bearsdale, Ill. 

Sept. 20.—A. Busey, Sidney, Ill. 

Se + Boas & Claybaugh, Bizgsville, 


Oct. 4.—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
adam Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
e 


Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 

Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Bn ett ng ‘Mo. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19, a an Angora Goat 
Show and w. ,. McIntire, Sec. 
and waaheor, ” Stock Yards, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 21.—G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 


Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 23.—J. T. Robinson, ae City, _- 
Oct. 4,—F. H. Schooler, R port, 

Oe Seated N. Winn & Son, eas City, 


Oct. °6.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, M2. 
Oct. 28.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Ill. 
Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, Ill. 

Nov. 5.—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Il. 
Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, i. 


Tl. 

Nov. 12.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, il. 

Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, Douglas, Ill. 

Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Ill. 

wey, _*- J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 
rie, " 

Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, pues, Ill. 

Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, land, Ill. 

Nov. 28.—J. B. Fink, oeere Ill. 


FAILURES IN RAISING PURE 
BREDS. 





Many a farmer on observing the suc- 
cess of a neighbor with pure bred stock 
of some one of the beef breeds has decid- 
ed to secure some of this stock. Or he 
may have been a careful rgader of lead- 
ing stock papers, or of the stock page of 
his general farm paper, and noted the 
early maturing quality of pure bred and 
high grade cattle, and the larger returns 
from them than are received from com- 
mon cattle. The trio may be secured and 
the progeny not bring paying prices, and 
in a few years the nucleus of the herd of 
fine stock purchased is lost in a herd of 
scrub cattle. Such a farmer declares fine 
stock doesn’t pay. 

The man who purposes having a herd 
of pure breds of any breed must recog- 
nize that the finish and style are the re- 
sult of care and it is this factor in their 
development that costs money, and if he 
would have like results his herd must 
have the utmost care intelligently given. 

Then he must not neglect the register- 
ing of the progeny. Many an animal has 
lost much of its value by not being eligi- 
ble to registry; its lineage is untraceable 
because essential facts are not known. A 
most important feature of the pure bred 
cattle busi is keeping in touch with 
other breeders of the same class of stock. 
Such intercourse will enable one to have 
a fixed type and also enable one to cor- 
rect any weak points by proper mating. 
The leading breeders know the other fel- 
low’s herd. 

These suggestions are made on the sup- 
position that the one contemplating rais- 

“ing this class of stock has made a study 
of the breed selected and knows what 
kind of animal he desires to develop. 





OPENING THE INDIAN COUNTRY. 





Shortly the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache reservations will be thrown open 
to public settlement under the homestead 
laws. This will be a good thing. It will 
mean further utilization of what is un- 
doubtedly a good country. 

The one serious menace to the cattle tn- 
terests of the country is the danger that 
the 200,000 head of cattle now on those 
lands under leases expiring July 6 may be 
summarily ordered off. This would mean 
a loss not only to the many owners of 
those cattle, but the forcing of such a 
number of immature cattle to market 
would entail great loss to cattle raisers 
in other parts of the country. Owing to 
federal and state quarantine laws, these 
cattle cannot be taken north at this sea- 
son. Lack of open ranges and the Texas 
governor’s recent proclamation prevents 
these cattle from going into Texas. 

Only one line of road penetrates the 
country to be opened, and to drive these 
cattle through the settled portion of Ok- 
lahoma would be impossible, even if they 
could reach any region where they could 
be grazed. The cattlemen of Texas and 
of the entire country are interested in 
having the President and Secretary of 
the Interior deal leniently with the own- 
ers of these cattle. 

If given 60 to 90 days to occupy the pas- 
tures, no harm can be done settlers who 
could not now in any event begin opera- 
tions for next year’s crops, it would ac- 
commodate the men who own the cattle, 
bankers who have loans on the cattle, 
and above all would save from heavy 
loss great numbers of entirely innocent 
cattlemen in many parts of the country 
who are at present threatened by dry 
weather with having to force their cat- 
tle to market. iti 

Already there are large numbers of cat- 
tle that are being forced to market from 
various sections of the corn belt by the 
dry weather, and if these cattle in the In- 
dian country are thrown upon the mar- 
ket prematurely it will mean not only 
loss, but ruination to many men who 
would otherwise be able to work out 
their affairs without hardship to any- 
body.—Live Stock World. 


LIVE STOCK CONDITIONS. 





Semi-annual reports received by the 
secretary of the National Live Stock As- 
sociation from all western states and 
territories regarding conditions of the live 
stock industry on the range, indicate a 
most prosperous year for the industry as 
a whole. The winter losses were lighter 
than for many years, but heavy spring 
storms in some sections caused about the 
usual spring losses, but the average will 
not reach over 3 per cent. Many sections 
report losses from predatory wild animals 
greater than usual, showing this pest 
must soon be met in some way. Another 
cause of loss has been thieves, who have 
been unusually bold and successful dur- 
ing the last few months, especially on the 
horse ranches. Reports from round-ups 
show an average above the usual calf 
crop. At the.present time the only sec- 
tions threatened with drouth are south- 
ern and eastern New Mexico and south- 
ern Arizona. There is still time, howev- 
er, for summer rains to relieve these con- 
ditions. The northern half of Montana 
and western North and South Dakota 
suffered from a late spring and drouth, 
but these conditions have lately been re- 
lieved and the range feed, though late, 
was never better. There has been a large 
movement of stock cattle from the south- 
western to northern ranges, approximat- 
ing 150,000 head. The movement of west- 
ern cattle has been very much lighter 
than usual, being principally from Pacific 
coast states to Montana and Wyoming. 
Many sections report the range badly 
crowded and early in the spring there 
were many clashes between sheep and 
cattle owners for possession of the range, 
but the good rains and consequent !Im- 
provement of the feed on the range has 
temporarily relieved tnis condition. Pros- 
pects are considered good for a heavy 
movement of western range grass cattle 
commencing about a month earlier than 
usual and probably continuing late into 
the fall. Prices on stock cattle have been 
from $1.50 to $2.60 per head lower than 
last year. Strictly high grade cattle are 
steady with a year ago and in demand. 

The sheep situation is not so satisfac- 
tory. Reports all indicate a general. ex- 
pectation of lower prices, due to the 
crowded condition of the ranges and the 
absolute necessity of reducing the flocks 
to fit the range conditions. The lamb 
crop has been unusually heavy, owing 
to the mild winter and favorable weath- 
er at lambing time. The movement from 
the range to market will commence ear- 
lier than usual on both cattle and sheep 
and a heavy run of sheep and an average 
run of cattle is expected. 

Cattlemen expect to market a larger per 
|eent of their cattle as beef than usual, 
owing to the good feed that has prevail- 
ed in nearly all sections. Owing to the 
general favorable conditions of the beef 
market, range prices are holding steady 
and cattlemen are looking for steady 
prices in the fall at about an average 
with last year. The strong demand on 
the Pacific coast for all kinds of stock 
has diverted many cattle in that direc- 
tion that usually come east. The move- 
ment in this direction will continue this 
fall and is caused by the increased home 
and Asiatic demand for meats. This is 
particularly true of Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona and western Wyoming. Quite a 
number of Montana cattle, mostly fat 
stuff, have also gone west instead of east 
to market, and more will go in the fall. 
The movement of horses is unusually 
large owing to the generally remunera- 
tive prices prevailing in the east, and the 
ranges are being cleaned up of many 
bands which only a few years ago were 
considered worthless and a nuisance. 

The situation in the corn states of the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys is too 
uncertain at this time to enable a predic- 
tion as to the feeder demand in the fall. 
According to reports received at this of- 
fice the number of cattle on summer feed 
is very much lighter than usual and the 
markets will be compelled to depend to a 
certain extent upon grass cattle. There 
are an unusual number of cattle on pas- 
ture in Kansas and Nebraska and grass 
conditions are reported to be very good 
in most sections, although the late warm 
wave has threatened the situation some- 
what. 

A feature of the western range situa- 
tion has been the large demand for pure 
bred and high grade bulls and rams. 
This demand seems to be satisfactorily 
increasing and as the western range man 
usually desires this class of animals in 
car load lots and prefers them already 
acclimated, it may be said that the de- 
mand is coming principally from ranch- 
men who are putting in pure bred herds 
for the purpose of breeding the stock 
needed on the ranch, This accounts for 
the unusual demand for female stock. 
The western range breeder realizes thor- 
oughly now that he must breed a first- 
class grade of beef cattle and mutton in 
order to compete with the small ranch- 
man, and plans are being made to accom- 
modate this demand on a liberal scale. 
The outlook for the live stock business 
on the whole is good. While much de- 
pends upon the growing crops of corn 
and hay, stockmen are not looking for 
any advance in stockers and feeders, but 
they do anticipate a steady market at 
about last year’s figures. Should the corn 
crop be unusually large these prices will 
be much firmer, but should it fall short 
they will expect to take something off the 
present prices. Cc. F. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


WHERE THE STOCK CAME FROM. 





The official report of the origin of cat- 
tle and hogs shipped to this market dur- 
ing the month of June and also for the 
six months ending June, shows a de- 
ficiency from Kansas and a surplus from 
Missouri, as compared with the same 
time last year. During June this year 
Kansas sent in 55,665 cattle, a loss from 
a year ago of 8,680. This was not such a 
heavy percentage as the decrease during 
May, however. Missouri more than made 
up for the deficiency of Kansas, sending 
in almost three times as many cattle the 
past June as she did in the same month 
a year ago. Total receipts from Missouri 
last month amounted to 33,390, against 
12,162 last year. This is a heavier gain 
than during May, but may be accounted 
for by the fact that the drouth began to 
cause dry weather shipments the past 
month. 

Next to Missouri, the heaviest gainer 
was the Indian Territory, which sent in 
4,384 more cattle the past month than dur- 
ing June, 1900. Texas is another quaran- 
tine section, showing an excess, sending 
in almost 3,000 head more than the same 
month a year ago. Next to Kansas Ne- 
braska was the heaviest loser, a shortage 
of 2,818 head being had from that state. 
Total receipts show a gain of 15,884 over 
June, 1900. 

Cattle receipts for the first six months 
of the year show about the same states 
with a surplus and a shortage as did the 





month of June. The six months’ receipts 


from Kansas this year amount to 368,663 
head, or 109,159 head less than the same 
time in 1900. This is a deficit of over 2% 
per cent, on account of a poor corn crop. 
The only other tributary state to show a 
loss of any consequence is Nebraska, 
which fell off 3,100 head. Missouri leads 
the states with gains, exhibiting an in- 
crease over the first six months of 1900 of 
51,461, or almost 50 per cent. Iowa was a 
close second in figures and greater in per- 
centage, increasing 30,549 head, or 130 per 
cent. So much for the Iowa stocker. Min- 
nesota is another heavy gainer, owing to 
stocker shipments. Her increase from a 
year ago is 9,008 head, or over 200 per 
cent. Texas shows a net increase of 17,- 
354 head cut of a total of 66,641. Other 
states show gains and losses merely 
nominal. 

Out of a total net gain of 20,848 hogs the 
past June over a year ago, Missouri led 
the procession with 52,749 head, or just 
about double her shipments of June a 
year ago. This was almost offset, how- 
lever, by a big decrease of 30,801 head 
|from the Sunflower state, Oklahoma and 
Colorado lost 2,000 and 1,100 head respect- 
ively, while Nebraska gained 922, Indian 
Territory 98 and Arkansas 696 head. 

The first six months of this year record 
an increase of 282,764 hogs over the same 
}time of 1900. Over two-thirds of this in- 
crease was made by Missouri, as she sent 
in an excess of 214,254 head over a year 
ago. Oklahoma gained 33,026 head and 
Nebraska 24,872 head. Strange to say, 
Kansas shows but a slight deficit in hogs, 
the shortage then amounting to but 433 
head. High prices of swine must have 
stimulated feeders to handle hogs more 





extensively than cattle—Kansas City 
Telegram. 
ATTENTION, SHORTHORN BREED- 


ERS! 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Please an- 
nounce that the premium list and entry 
blanks for the four national shows to be 
held at Hamline, Louisville, Kansas City 
and Chicago are ready for distribution 
and will be sent to all who wish them. 
The entries for Hamline show will close 
August 2, for Louisville September 10, 
Kansas City October 1 and time for clos- 
ing entries for Chicago show will be an- 
nounced later. Breeders who intend to 
exhibit at these shows are urged to send 
their entries at once, so that ample time 
may be given to prepare the official cata- 
log of show cattle, and in order that the 
managers of these fairs may know how 
many cattle to expect and what provi- 
sion to make for their comfrt. 

For premium lists and entry blanks 
write B. O. COWAN, 

Assistant Secretary. 


July 6, 1901. 





| Springfield, IIL, 
STOCK NOTES. 
EXCELSIOR WORM POWDERS, 
made by Blake Bros. of Galesburg, 
Mich., are meeting with a wonderful sale 
among sheep raisers. 





COL. W. H. FULKERSON & SON, Jer- 
seyville, Ill., proprietors of the Hazel 
Dell herd of Shorthorns, sold recently 
to Claus Spreckles, the sugar king of the 
Pacific coast, six head of cattle, five 
yearlings and one 2-year-old. These were 
all sired by a pure Duke bull and out of 
cows of the Duke, Wild Eyes, Barring- 
ton, Young Phyllis, Western Lady and 
Lady Elizabeth families. 








CHARBON KILLING MULES.—Mem- 


|phis, Tenn., July 3.—Reports from the 
| Mississippi Delta state that charbon has 
gained a foothold and is causing alarm 
and much loss of live stock. Dr. Sol Mc- 
Dowell, a well known planter, and mana- 
ger of the Richardson plantations in the 
Delta, says that the disease is causing a 
panic among the planters in Bolivar coun- 
ty. In that section Charles Scott has al- 
ready lost 8 head of mules. Frank Scott 
30, and W. J. Terrell 50. Over 500 mules 
have died in an area of 50 miles. Besides 
mules and horses, cattle are also suffer- 
ing with the disease. 





VALUABLE CATTLE BURNED.—A 
large barn belonging to Wm. Humphrey 
of Belton, Mo., was burned on June 19 
and eight fine Hereford bulls were de- 
stroyed with the building. The barn was 
recently erected and designed as a cattle 
barn. It cost $7,000 and will be rebuilt. 
The loss of the barn, however, is insig- 
nificant to that of the cattle. Four of the 
bulls were herd bulls and were consid- 
ered quite valuable. The evening before 
the barn burned it contained 125 head of 
breeding bulls, which, the day of the fire, 
were delivered to the Riverside Cattle 
Company of Ashland, Neb. 

AN OPEN CONFESSION.—The Ameri- 
can turkey, the American chicken and 
American refrigerated beef form a large 
part of the better class Englishman’s di- 
etary; but in most cases he doesn’t know 
it. No harm is done him thereby, be- 
cause nothing can be finer, more tender, 
toothsome and palatable than American 
chilled or refrigerated beef. It is not to 
be classed in the same category as frozen 
beef. It is bought by the best butchers 
in London and throughout the country, 
but rarely sold openly and frankly and 
honestly for what it is. It is as good as, 
and usually in better condition for the 
table, than “prime’”’ English or Scotch.— 
London Mail. 


TEXAS CATTLEMEN RELIEVED.— 
San Antonio, Tex., July 6.—Cattlemen of 
southwest Texas were greatly relieved 
to-day by news received from Washing- 
ton. Some days ago Hon. J. L. Slayden, 
Congressman from this district, went to 
Washington in the interest of the cattle- 
men, who wanted the opening of the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita reserva- 
tions delayed on the ground that if the 
opening date was not delayed the cattle 
interests would suffer. The first news re- 
ceived here was to the effect that no re- 
lief would be granted in the premises, 
but to-day the following telegram was re- 
ceived in this city: 

“Washington, July 6—To John W. Ko- 
kernot, San Antonio, Tex.: Fences will 
be preserved, no order will be issued and 
other valuable concessions allowed me 
by secretary. J. L. SLAYDEN.” 

PLAGUE AMONG LIVE SsTOCK.— 
Jackson, Miss., July 65—Dr. William 
Sutherland, health officer at Bolivar coun- 
ty, to-day made the following report on 
charbon, which has appeared among cat- 
tle in that part of the state: 

“Anthrax appeared in this community 
about three weeks ago in virulent form, 
and is causing wholesale destruction of 
mules, horses and swine. I have heard 
of only one case in man, but fear its ef- 
fects on human beings before it runs its 
course, 

“The atmosphere is full of the stench 
from dead animals. They die so fast 





they cannot be buried or burned, and it 





is exceedingly difficult to get men to un- 
dertake the job. 

“Dr. Roberts of the experiment station 
came here at my call, but can offer no 
remedy except the injection of the serum, 
I have, without authority, put this sec- 
tion in quarantine as to animals.” 

Senator Moore of Bolivar county con- 
firms the stories sent out about charbon, 
and says # per cent of the animals in the 
infected district are dead. 





CATTLEMEN TURNED DOWN.— 
Washington, July 2.—Secretary Hitchcock 
has decided that there is no authority of 
law permitting a delay until October 1 
in the opening of the Wichita Indian res- 


ervation in Oklahoma as desired by cer- | 


tain cattle interests. 

The secretary's announcement followed 
a hearing which he had given to repre- 
sentatives of the lessees and of the com- 
pany which had money on reservation 
cattle owned by the lessee. The ‘cattle- 
men have paid the money up to the first 
of October and said an injustice would 
be done them if the reservation should be 
opened at the date proposed, There was 
a very full and free discussion, but the 
secretary did not feel that he had author- 
ity to grant the delay asked for. While 
he had announced no formal decision in 
the matter, his views are to the effect 
stated, and preparation will be made for 
opening the lands for settlement next 
month. 

HOW THE BAN ISSUED.—Owing to 
the prohibition of American meats for 
army purposes, for a certain period, by 
the British government, Consul General 
at Cape Town, J. G. Stowe, has been 
making investigations with a view to 
learning what, if any, objections exist- 
ed against the American product. Ac- 
cordingly he relates having delegated an 
American, who was proceeding to Johan- 
nesburg, to make inquiries along the line 


of travel. Mr. Stowe gives the result of 
these investigations in the following 
communication: 


“Thousands of empty tins which have 
contained American beef are strewn 
throughout the entire route to Pretoria. 
The percentage of Australian is very 
small; I should think less than 5 per cent 
of the whole. At De Aar, Bloemfontein, 
Kroonstadt and lesser bases large stores 
of American corned beef are to be seen. 
The men, when questioned, stated that 
it was very satisfactory and I was in- 
formed by several officers that in many 
cases the men preferred tinned meat to 
the poorer fresh article. 

“There is a large stock of American 
meat at Pretoria. All the stores and 
shops carry it and have had no complaint 
as to its quality. 

“I have ascertained that it is the cus- 


| 
|tom at the bases to use cases of corned 


beef as floors, putting a layer of cases 
on the ground and piling thereon flour, 
meal, or other commodities which it is 
desired to protect from moisture. These 
cases are often so used for several 
months before being sent out as rations, 
and the tins become rusty and small 
holes let in the air, thus spoiling the 
meat, although the tin is not blown. This 
in my opinion is the principal cause of 
complaint.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SALES 





Evans-Snider-Buel Co. at Kan- 
sas City. 


Made by 





Jay Fullbright, Missouri, a load of fat 
cattle that weighed 1210 pounds and sold 
for $5.25. 

W. H. Linton, Kansas, a bunch of stock 
cattle at $4.55 that weighed 5821 pounds. 

H. K. Wood, Missouri, a bunch of stock 
cattle that weighed 930 pounds and 
brought $4.40. 

F. D. Wolcott, Kansas, 100 cattle, aver- 
age 944 pounds. 

Jas. A. Haller, Missouri, 29 native steers 
weighing 1086 pounds at $5.20. 

J. T. Lee, Missouri, a bunch of grass 
cattle at $4.85 that weighed 1117 pounds. 

Wm. Gilbert, Kansas, a load of native 
feeders, average 1056 pounds, that sold 
for $4.50. 

J. W. Moseley, Kansas, 132 steers, av- 
erage 1099 pounds, at $4.15. 

Mitchell & Selfridge, Indian Territory, 
101 gteers, average 923 pounds, for $3.75. 

Daube & Kapp, Texas, 28 steers, aver- 
age 971 pounds, at $4; good quality and 
fat; also 15 steers, average 754 pounds, at 
$3.10, common canners; also 3 bulls, av- 
erage 1,433 pounds, at $2.00. 

H. H. Halsell, Texas, a consignment of 
350 steers, average 924 pounds, fair qual- 
ity and good flesh, that sold for the good 
price of $3.40. 

T. C. Livingston, Indian Territory, ll 
cows, 721 pounds, at $2.90; 10 fair quality 
heifers, 390 pounds, at $2.75; also 31 
calves, good quality, but too heavy, 252 
pounds, at $3.25. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Co. 

Receipts for week ending July 6 were 
20,923 cattle, 32,712 hogs and 15,011 sheep, 
against “17,433 cattle, 29,497 hogs and 21,006 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 7,800, hogs 12,200, sheep 7,300. Re- 
ceipts at four principal markets in round 
numbers were 102,200 cattle, 242,900 hogs 
and 96,600 sheep, against 119,500 cattle, 275,- 
100 hogs and 120,600 sheep the previous 
week, and 88,700 cattle, 188,100 hogs and 
85,700 sheep corresponding week year ago. 

CATTLE.—There were only five market 
days this week on account of a holiday. 
The heavy receipts and hot, dry weather 
have had a depressing effect on values, 
and all classes and grades have suffered 
a sharp reduction since last week, with 
the exception of the strictly choice or 
fancy grades, which were not included in 
our receipts during the week. Best beef 
steers that were here declined 10c to 20c; 
good to medium lic to 25c; common 25c 
to 40c. Butcher cows and heifers de- 
clined 25c to 35c; stock steers and feed- 
ers 25c to 60c, according to quality; bulls 
10c to 2c, and milkers from $8 to $ per 
cow and calf. All classes of cattle are 
now selling on the lowest basis of the 
year. There was very little change in the 
veal calf market, the top being $5.50 per 
cwt. 

Quotations based on the present condi- 
tions of the market afe as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.80 
to $6.10. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,- 
600 pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75. Good 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.25 to $5.55, Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 
to $5.20. The bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, good 
quality, at $5.40 to $5.70, and the top was 
$5.75 for 1,238 pound yearlings. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.75 to $5.75; bulk of sales 
at $ to $5.50. Steers, $1,000 to 1,190 pounds 





average, full range, $4 to $3.40; bulk of 


sales at $4.65 to $5.25. Steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds, full range, $3.40 to 4.75; 
bulk sold at $4 to $4.75. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, 
$2.75 to $4.50; the bulk at $3.50 to $4, and 
they were medium quality. Common to 
choice stockers, $2 to $4.25; bulk at $ to 
| $3.70, and the quality was fair. Stock 
heifers, full range, $2 to $3.75, and the bulk 
at $2.50 to $3.10. Fancy native heifers sell 
at $4.85 to $5, and there were very few 
jon the market. Choice native heifers sell 
}at $4.60 to $4.80. Good native cows and 
heifers sell at $3.50 to $4.50. Medium cows 
at $2.75 to $3.40. Fair cows $2.30 to $2.65. 
Inferior, light and old cows $1 to $2.26. 
|The bulk of the southwest cows sold at 
2.25 to $3.10, and the bulk of all the cows 
‘sold at $2.40 to $3.50. Canning cows sell 
|at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, 
|$3 to $5.50 per 100 pounds; bulk at $4 to 
|$5.25 per 100 pounds. Heretics and year- 
lings sold at $2 to $4 per 100 pounds, with 
the bulk at $2.50 to $3.25. Bulls, full 
range, $2.25 to $4.50; bulk of sales $2.75 to 
$3.25. Stocker bulls sold at $2.35 to $3.50, 
the bulk at $2.75 to $8. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $17 to 
$37 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $23 to $30. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE — Receipts 39 
cars, against 280 cars last week, 432 cars 
week before, and 330 cars corresponding 
week year ago. Fed steers close 25c to 30c 
lower, while grass steers are l5c to 25c 
lower; cows and bulls lic to 20c lower, and 
calves were 50c per head lower than last 
week. The quality this week was about 
the same as last. 

During the week Texas and Indian 
Territory fed steers, 750 to 1,28 pounds 
average, sold at $8.75 to $4.85, mainly 
118 pounds, at $2.85 to $4.90, the bulk 
at $4.15 to $4.75; grass steers, 616 to 1,- 
118 pounds, at $2.85 to $4.30, the bulk at 
$3.30 to $3.85; cows and heifers at $2.25 to 
$3.40, mostly at $2.75 to $3.10; stags and 
oxen at $3 to $4.90; bulls at $2.65 to $3.15, 
and calves, 150 to 250 pounds, at $5 to 
$7.75 per head, with the bulk at $7 to $7.50. 
Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 636 to 720 
pounds, sold at $2.85 to $3.40; cows at $2.45 
to $2.90; bulls and oxen at $2.50 to $3, and 
calves at $7 per head, and Louisiana 
steers at $3.10 and cows at $2.75. 

HOGS.—With fair run Monday, market 
ruled barely steady on best grades, while 
lights sold 5c lower. Receipts Tuesday 
were the largest for several weeks, 11,800 
being on sale, 5,400 more than a week ago 
Tuesday, and 6,400 more than the corre- 
sponding day a year ago. Other Western 
points reported heavy receipts, and buy- 
ers were enabled to force a decline of ic 
on best, and even on medium grades. 
With the several loads held over from 
Tuesday, and another liberal run Wednes- 
day, a further decline of 5c to 0c was 
forced. Friday’s receipts amounted to 
6,000 head, and a further decline of ic 
was established. Saturday the run was 
light, and the market was strong com- 
pared with Friday’s prices. A good clear- 
ance was made at the following values: 
Butchers and packers, $6.10 to $6.12%; 
Yorkers and shippers, $5.70 to $5.85; heavy 
pigs, $5.25 to $5.70; light pigs, $4.75 to $5.25; 
rough heavies, $5 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Receipts have been moderate, 
and the market on sheep shows a decline 
of about 10c. Lambs have arrived in un- 
{usual numbers, and a decline of 35c has 
been established for the week. Bulk of 
the mixed lots of sheep, running mostly 
to ewes, are selling at present from $3 
to $3.25, while lots running largely to 
wethers bring from $3.25 to $3.50. Bulk of 
the good lambs bring $4.50; fat bucks $2; 
stockers very dull at $2 to $2.50. 

Monday, July 8, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in the native division were fairly 
liberal for Monday, and prices on the best 
steers that were here were 5c to 10c low- 
er than the close of last week; but had 
there been any choice cattle here, prices 
would have been about steady. Chicago 
reported 22,000 cattle, best steady, others 
weak to 10c lower. Receipts in the native 
division included a good many cattle 
which were forced to market on account 
of the dry weather and a great many 
had to be sold as stockers and feeders. 
The best cattle were steady, while others 
were shade lower. There was a liberal 
run in the quarantine division, and prices 
were shade easier than on last week. 

HOGS—With moderate run, the market 
prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts light; market steady. 








SHREDDING CORNSTALKS. 





Mr. A. M. Addington of Winchester, 
Ind., says: ‘For five years I have had 
all my corn fodder shredded and am well 
enough pleased with results to continue 
the practice. We cut our fodder early, 
shocks 10 hills square, careful to set so 
they will stand. We husk and shred at 
the same time, put fodder in mow and 
corn in crib. Fodder should be -reasona- 
bly dry when shredded and it is better to 
tramp it well in the mow, the more solid 
the better. Don’t walk over it or stir it 
while it is in the sweat, and, if fed as it 
should be, there will be no waste. The 
trouble is that you are apt to feed too 
much at a time. Feed light and increase 
until you know how much your stock will 
clean up, to leave only enough for the 
coarsest for bedding. I want my fodder 
made as fine as possibe, therefore use the 
regular shredder. As to price, we in this 
community pay about 2c per cubic foot, or 
some charge 4c for two and a half cubic 
feet of corn. I would rather have such 
fodder as I have had to feed for the last 
four years than any kind of hay for my 
stock. I wintered my sheep on it last 
winter with scarcely any grain and they 
came out fat in the spring. My horses 
did as hard work last spring and they 
kept up as well as when fed on hay. By 
all means shred your fodder, shred early. 
Feed carefully and you will be well 
pleased.” 


EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. in Kansas 
City made sales of hogs as follows: 

Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Territo- 
ry, 103 lights, 170 pounds, at $5.85. 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, load a 
mixed hogs, at $5.90. 

H. K. Wood, Missouri, a load jot = 
pound hogs, at $6.06. 

P. H. Baughman, Kansas, a load of 
mixed packers, at $5.97%. 

G. J. Means, Kansas, a load of 180- 
pound mixed hogs, at $5.90. 

J. L. Price, Indian bei a load of 
lights, at $5.70. 

W. H. Patterson, Kansas, ules medium 
weights, at $6.06. 

J. H. Frazier, Oklahoma, a load of light 
mixed, at $5.90. 

Geo. B. Keeler, Indian Territory, load 
of lights, at $5.90. 

J. M. Graves, Missouri, two loads, 207- 
pound hogs, at $5.95. 

Shelton & Sires, Missouri,a load of 


pound hogs, at $5.70. 

B. Gorsuch, Kansas, a load of mixed 
packers, at $5.85. ; 

Commercial National Bank, Indian Ter- 
ritory, a load of lights, at $5.6. 
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since 1856, and are great milkers. 
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YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 





BELTON, MO. 








HEREFORDS tee! & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


‘Independence, Mo. 








National 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


St. Louis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Stock 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 
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and sired by Chief Violet 4th 111304, 
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Com: 
J.¥F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 b: Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. a 4 stock of both se sex for sale. 


F. M. Marshal 
BLACKWATER, 


° a. of pure ‘Scotch and 








SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, 
leading families of the breed. En 
ing bench shows of this country. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FAR) 


Bates and leading American families. 
lish Setters and Scotch Terriers th th 
tock of all kinds for sale. vem alware oe — ee 


MEXICO, 


Missouri. 
+a of 


THRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top J, Bates mostly. 
Call on or address 


America and England 


— best Fis in 
ENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








Call on or address 


SHORTHORNS AND POLAND-CHINAS: 


Chief 23995; show boars by I Am Perfection; 75 pigs by Mo.’s Black Perfect: - 
ciest son of M sB.C. Three 7 bulls by Scotch sire, dam feeies teed tae 


10-yr. sows by Mo.’s Black 
Chief; 30 fall gilts by Peerless 


J. R. YOUNG, RICHARDS, MO. 








ing, filtering or injecting. 


“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 

the Kansas City Show, 1900. 
C; E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 

ED. PATTERSON, Man 

R. R. an stat: on, B ton, Mo. 





Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers f 
choicely bred. Call on or a  mepemd, 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


i:AD- SHORTHORNS 


*“HEAD- 
young stock of both sexes for sale. The 


att - 
ruicks' —_ = Duke of Ha m 123,967 at 
W.H. H. Stephens, Dencotee tent 








[ATALOGUES tc for Shorthorn sales compiled or 
—- complete at attractive prices. Address 
HOS HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 11. 


ZEN Kills mM P Etc. 
on re 
internally it drives out worms. Cures all cuts, wounds, sores, 
Seng ewes, Roteet hy eating velwtnnsinn, OV, ry 
free. Zenner Disinfectant Co., 35 Bates St. Detroit, 


AUCTIONEERS. 














IVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. ae on pedi- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low 


A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner i: 
Write dc callin reference Boy & Polled Durham Ball. 


G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale atreasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 








Reci 





R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 

GENTRYVILLE, MO, 

G@"I breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 

of patrons say I know how to sell them. Write for 
terms and dates. 


R. L. i ARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer, 

Bunceton, Mo 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling dur the 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


LIVE STOCK AND praiie 
Auctioneer. 


TERMS Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








a 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates 





HOW TO DRESS CALVES. 





Calves from three to six weeks old and 
weighing about 100 pounds, or say from 80 
to 120 pounds, are the most desirable 
weights for shipment. The head should 
be cut out, so as to leave the hide of the 
head on the skin. The legs should be cut 
off at the knee joint. The entrails shoula 
all be removed, excepting the kidneys; 
the liver, lights and heart should be tak- 
en out. Cut the carcass open from the 
neck through the entire length—from 
head to bumgut. If this is done they are 
not so apt to sour and spoil during hot 
weather. Many a fine carcass has spoiled 
in hot weather because of it not being cut 
open. Don’t wash the carcass out with 
water, but wipe out with a dry cloth. 
Don’t ship until the animal heat is entire- 
ly out of the body, and never tie the car- 
cass up in a bag, as this keeps the air 
from circulating and makes the meat 
more liable to become tainted. 

Mark for shipment by fastening a ship- 
ping tag to the hind leg. Calves under 
50 pounds should not be shipped, and are 
Hable to be condemned by the health offi- 
cers as being unfit for fooa. Merchants, 
too, are liable to be fined if found selling 
these slunks, for violation of the law. 
Very heavy calves, such as have been fed 
on buttermilk, never sell well in our mar- 
ket—they are neither veal nor beef. 





d Herefords. Choice Poland Ohi 
high class Bar and Buff Rocks and White L nas. cat 
season's ae tod ia ar’ i 
fall fairs. Drouth price early young stock for 


ED. c. 'WEEKs, Eldon, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS: 
Gay Laddie Pres oy at head of herd. Young stock for 


sale. Call 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 








egistered Hereford Bulls for sal 
RK = or write to M. B. NOBLE. Oitervilie Til. va 
Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH ae ure blooded and extra 


fine stock. [#7 Your orders solicited 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo. 











Aberdeen-Angus. 
Broad backed, low down, 
AT Dlocky and . Bulls that. 









Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs ra Goats, Light Brahma an 
Golden Seabright on ckens. Stock and eggs for Ag 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
rted and native strains. Farm 


From the — My 

situated m aries: 5 ee at farm. 
Visitors mes at depot if des’ rrespondence 
solicited. You y~% k for a atalltimes. W.G. 

SWINNEY, Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis R. R. 





Shorthorn Helfers. 


A 2 Retee lot of registered cows and heifers for sale. 
ite for prices. 


or Dp 
Ww.H. het SONS, 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delena, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 
flock. Ewes sheared ave of 13 Ibs. Buck 25 lbs. 
Also two acepe bull calves, reds, at the farm of 

GUST ©. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 


R. 8S. vy aeenreneere rigid, — 








ice young and 
females of the richest beootins and individuall 
first class for sale. All leading families re presented. 


SHORTHORA CATTLE tops selected “from best 
-China hogs of 





blood known to the breed, and 

the most young 

— e sale; write 4on KO Me Pg 
Ry. : £. . 8. Greenfield, Mo. 
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Horseman 











jlast quarter to settle it. 


| 





The sorrel had 
on only three shoes and the gray two, 
both had on big saddles, curb bits and 
their riders weighed from 175 to 210 pounds 
each. They mounted and went at it ham- 
mer and tongs. I did not catch the first 
eighth but caught the last in 18 seconds. 
It was a close finish; the sorrel won and 
neither of them broke his gait. The sor- 
rel was by Complex, son of Duplex, and 
the gray by a son of Locomotive. Both 
horses were daily used to drive cattle on 
and doing other riding work. The owner 
of the gray said he'd sell his horse for 


| $150, but the sorrel man got excited and 


} 


wanted $1,000. Before night, however, he 
knocked off the trifling sum of $700. I 


| think they are both still driving cattle. 


|The best of trainers here only charge $25 
|to $30 per month, but they can live at 
about half what it costs in other places. 
The “Year Book” is not infallible, and 
the contention by some of the writers on 


| Eastern turf papers that all the records 


Exports of horses and mules in Missou- | 
ri last year brought a return of $9,000,000, 
and a great deal of the money came from 
foreign countries. The only danger of a | 
“horseless era’’ in this state is from the 
active demand 

The trotting mare Rilma, 2:09%, that 
won the $10,000 M. & M. stake at Detroit 
in 1897, and that has been extensively en- 
gaged in the 2:10 stakes for this season, 
has gone lame, and W. O. Foote left her 
at his Texas home when he brought his 
stable north. In all probability Rilma 
will never race again. 


When the smith rasps the outside of the 
foot ali over and destroys the perioplic 
glazing for the first time, comparatively 
little damage is done, for nature hastens 
to repair the waste as soon as possible, 
but some of the norn is damaged. When 
the same smith has continuously rasped 
the hoof many times destroying the ena- 
mel at each rasping, trouble may be an- 
ticipated with that foot, and if the foot 
shows that it distinctly lacks the natural 
glazing, if it has not the proper appear- 
ance, but looks brittle and inclined to be 
rough, look out for it. 

Many secretaries of race tracks seem 
to overlook the rule of the trotting asso- 
ciations. This section relates to color 
and pedigree, and is as follows: 

Section 3. It shall be distinctly stated, 
whether the entry be a stallion, mare or 
gelding, and the names of the sire and 
dam, if known, shall be given in all cases, 
and when unknown it shall be so stated 
in the entry. If this requirement as to 
pedigree is not complied with, the entry 
may be rejected, and when the pedigree 
is given, it shall be stated by the mem- 
ber with the publication of the entry, and 
if the pedigree or record of a horse. be 
falsely stated, for the purpose of decep- 
tion, the guilty party shall be fined, sus- 
pended or expelled. 

The rigid enforcement of the above rule 
would be of great benefit to horsemen in 
general. 


Some writers are advocating a change | that they will materially augment the 


in the rule that requires a trotter or 
pacer to carry 150 pounds weight besides 
the harness and wagon, or sulky, says 
the “Horse Breeder.’’ We believe th. 
the best interests of the light harness in- 
dustry wili be served by keeping the rule 
as it now stands. One strong objection 
to requiring less weight is that’it woulu 
have a tendency to encourage the pro- 
duction of a class of horses deficient in 
weight pulling capacity. There is no 
doubt that some horses, perhaps most of 
them, could make faster time pulling an 
expert driver that weighs only 100 pounds 
than they could with an equally ski! 
driver weighing 150 pounds, or the 100- 
pound driver with an additional weight 
of 50 pounds of lead or other material in 
the sulky, but is there any 
abroad for a trotter or pacer that can’t 
win races pulling a light ball bearing 
pneumatic tired sulky with 150 pounds 
weight in it? Will gentlemen pay high 
prices for such horses for pleasure driv- 
ing on the boulevard, and especially on 
hilly roads? Another serious objection is 
that it would place a premium on light 
weight drivers and place some of the 
best and most competent trainers and 
drivers at a disadvantage. The average 
weight of drivers is probably not less 
than 150 pounds, and some of the best 
of them exceed that. By requiring horses 
to pull at least 150 pounds weight exclu- 
sive of sulky or wagon and harness, they 
are placed very nearly on an equality, or 
at least much more so than with less 
weight. The object of the trotting asso- 
ciations is to improve the breed of hors- 
es, to encourage breeders to produce bet- 
ter animals. It seems to us that a rule 
requiring less weight would have a ten- 
dency to defeat this object. The ability 
to pull weight is a valuable quality and 
one that breeders should not be encour- 
aged to neglect. 


Trainers do not get much for their work 
down here in Tennessee, generally about 
$25 a month, says “Trotwood” in the 
“Horse Review.” Even at that people 
seem to think they ought to drive their 
horse in 2:10 in about sixty days, and gen- 
erally cuss the poor trainer if he fails to 
show up.a Star Pointer in that time. The 
fact is our people have a very erroneous 
idea about training, anyway. Young 
colts, often poorly wintered and in thin 
flesh, are turned over to a trainer and 
forced to go right into hard work. They 
are thus knocked out by the score. My 
opinion about pacers is that they are sel- 
dom fit for racing under five or six years 
of age. Our people do not understand 
that a colt’s education should be a slow 
thing. I have heard experienced trainers 
say that up North they work and take 
more pains with a 2:40 prospect than we 
do with a real fast one. On the other 
hand, food is cheaper here and the op- 
portunity to pick up phenomenal horses is 
greater here than in any section I ever 
saw. Not a week but I see some well- 
bred pacing colt or horse in menial serv- 
ic that, if given a chance, might pace to 
alow record. Last week I was out at our 
little half-mile track and was told that an 
old darkey had come in that day with a 
green pacing mare he owned. They had 
her hooked to a sulky and drove her a 
half in 1:12. Last year I was at the same 
track witnessing a horse sale. After the 
sale two farmers got into an argument 
about the speed of their respective saddle 
horses. Each said he could outpace the 
other. I was amused and as I had my 
watch I showed them where the last 
eighth pole was and started them at the 








}the value of the Blue Hill stake for 
|pacers from $5,000 to $10,000, and the asso- 
|ciation of Providence, R. L., 


000 events all to himself, says the 


contained in it are “‘official,’”’ and must 
stand, is absurd, says the “Breeder and 
Sportsman.”’ Mistakescreepinto the ‘Year 


Book” as they do into any other publica- | 


tion. When clerks and copyists and com- 
positors and proof-readers reach that 
state of perfection in their work that | 
mistakes by them are impossible, then the 
“Year Book’’ may become a record of 
harness racing that is exempt from error. 
Every person who has occasion to use the 
“Year Book’ frequently finds mistakes, 
It is almost impossible to keep them out. 
Some of the records marked ‘official’ 
which it publishes contain errors made 
by the clerks or the printers, while those 
that are otherwise labeled surely cannot 
be proven with entire confidence. The 
publishers of the “Year Book’’ do not 
claim it to be infallible, but that is as 
near correct as their efforts can make it. 
It is a valuable publication, one that can- 
not be dispensed with, and answers the 
purposes for which it is compiled as near- 
ly as any publication can, but the con- 
tention that associations and individuals 
should be compelled to accept its every 
statement as unalterably correct is a very 
absurd proposition. 


The pacer is coming into his own. For 
years the trotter has been given almost 
all the sweetest plums in the line of rich 
stakes, but now the pacer is to have $10,- 
“Breed- 
The New England Breed- 
Association has decided to increase 
2:10 | 


ers’ Gazette.” 
ers’ 


has also de- 
termined to offer a $10,000 stake for pac- | 


lers of that class at the next Grand Cir- 
;cuit meeting held at Narragansett Park. 
|Other ‘associations have, 


while 


disclosing actual amounts, announced 


money hung up for the laterally gaited | 


| performers to compete for and if all goes | 


| 
| 


demand | 








| well the campaign of 1901, the first in the 


twentieth century, should be the inaug- 
ural one of the pacer’s golden age. From 
all quarters come reports of the deter- | 
mination to increase purses and stakes | 
for trotter and pacer alike in the coming | 
campaign. 


tion and as the weeks flit by the pros- 
pects become more and more glowing. 


Associations that have hitherto contented | 


themselves with the conservative purse 
limit of $300 have announced that this 
year their races will be dowered with $400 
or $500 and so it goes all along the line. 
As the value of a race horse is determin- 
ed solely by what he can win, it seems as 
though old-time values for winners will 
soon prevail. What a blessing it is that 
the pedigree craze has been eliminated 
and with it the tin-cup record. Time 
records are all very well under certain 
well defined conditions, but the purchas- 
ing public nowadays is possessed of a 
fine discrimination that countenances 
only marks gained in the thick of the 
fight and refuses to take anything for 
granted, no matter how plausibly the 
story may be told. 

In speaking of Robert J., 2:10%, in his 
book, Ed. Geers says: “He was a bay 
gelding, about 15 hands high, of very 
smooth conformation except his knees, 
and they were so bowed as to give him 
the appearance of being badly knee- 
sprung, and a stranger would hardly 
think it possible for those legs to stand 
the strain of a hard contested race. * * * 
As soon as I commenced to work him, I 
became satisfied that we had a great 
horse if those bow-legs would only stand 
the hardships of fast racing, about which 
I had serious doubts, and many times 
after I had given him a stiff workout I 
would sit and watch those crooked legs to 
see if I could discover any trembling or 
signs of weakness in them; but I never 
saw any indication that they were not as 
strong as those of any horse in my stable; 
and in all the great races in which I aft- 
erwards drove him he never weakened, 
and would stand the strain of a long race 
as well as any horse I ever drove.” I 
presume nearly every habitue of the trot- 
ting tracks has, at one time or another, 
heard someone call Robert J. a knee- 
sprung horse. That his peculiarly-formed 
forward legs were with him at his birth, 
instead of being due to a weakness de- 
veloped afterwards, is now pretty gener- 
ally acknowledged. Had they been bowed 
from any weakness he would never have 
raced to a record below 2:10, let alone rac- 
ing for a long time below 2:05. Another 
good race horse that was at one time 
dubbed a knee-sprung horse was Jerome 
Eddy, 2:16%. His fore legs were formed 
much like Robert J.’s., only they were 
bowed somewhat less and like Robert J.’s 
legs they stood hard campaigning with- 
out giving any indications of weakness. 
While, as a rule, horsemen are justified in 
preferring a horse with legs nearer the 
normal shape than those of Robert J. 
and Jerome Eddy, it is not always safe to 
condemn a horse because his legs differ 
from the normal shape in this respect. 

Dandy Jim, the gray ghost, was owned 
for several years by J. M. Battle of St. 
Louis. He was a horse of wonderful 
speed, 2:09% on a half mile track, but 
such a desperate puller on the bit that he 
was unreliable in a race. He was sold 
east, and an eastern paper thus speaks of 
him: “It is amusing to read about the 
antics of the old Grand Circuit hero, Dan- 
dy Jim, 2:09%, now owned at Lockport, 
N. Y. The gray ghost of 189%, down the 
big ring, has scared several new owners 
nearly out of their wits, in as many 
weeks, by his extreme speed—nothing 
more. Like many fleet campaigners, he 
has a habit of turning on a ten-cent piece 
and sailing away at a two-minute shot. 
Pull him? The harder you pull the faster 
Dandy Jim will go, for a quarter. ‘The 
average roadite, who perhaps has ridden 
in about 2:25, suddenly ftmagines that a 
ten-story elevator is falling from under 
him, when Dandy Jim shoots out for the 
quarter post in 30 seconds flat. They are 
not accustomed to it, and their hair 
sticks up and every blessed soul in a slow- 


not yet} 


Comment was recently made | 
on this feature of the season of prepara- | 


| | 
|go town runs for the cellars for safety | 


Dandy Jim has been beating automobiles, 
suburban trolley cars at full speed, pas- 
senger trains over the New York Central, 
and everything ~ithm hailing distance 
down in Lockport. 
streets so that you can shoot a cannon off 
in safety, and business is at a standstill. 
He’s monarch of all he surveys, yet there 
isn’t a mean hair in his body. He simply 
wonders what the commotion is all about. 


the wire like greased lightning. All he 
needs is a straight bit, a nose band, a 
| steady hand and a clear road, and he'll do | 
|the rest. Let him go. In this respect, 1 
wonder what Mr. Scannell of New York 
will think the first time he turns The 
Abbott, 
| quarter in 28% seconds over the New York 
| They say he has never sat be- 


| speedway. 
|hind a high-class horse. It’s dollars to 





unless he possesses more nerve than the 
average Lord Cityite. But after you once 
get reconciled to riding behind greased 
|lightning, it is simply glorious, and you 
cannot get enough of it. Like going down 
a Montreal toboggan slide in winter, you | 
jare nearly scared to death the first time, 
| but you want to try it right over again.” 





“Ed Geers’ Experiences With the Trot- 
|ters and Pacers.”” This is a neatly print- | 
}ed and bound volume of about 1580 pages, 
|appropriately illustrated with a number 
j}of pictures of the most famous of the 
trotters and pacers the gifted reinsman 
ever drove. The pictures include those of 
Brown Hal 2:12%, Hal Pointer 2:04%, 
Nightingale 2:08, Robert J. 2:01%, Fantasy 
2:06, Lady of the Manor 2:044%, Lord Der- 
by 2:07, Dare Devil 2:09, The Abbot 2:08% 
and the world’s triple team record hold- 
ers, Belle Hamlin, Globe and Justina 
2:14. The book is replete with stories of in- 
teresting incidents in the turf life of Mr. 
Geers, and gives much matter of instruc- 
tion and good reading for the public. The 
book contains a brief history of Mr. 
Geers’ early life in Tennessee, with de- 
scriptions of some of the customs pecu- 
liar to that state, and a general descrip- 
tion of the most noted horses that Geers 
has driven. It also contains a list of the 
horses that he has driven to fast records 
and the horses driven by him that have 
held world’s records. Sixty-eight trotters 
have taken standard records under his 
guidance, eight of which have marks of 
2:10 and better, 25 better than 2:15 and 42 
| with records in the 2:20 list. Forty-eight 
pacers have been driven to their records 
i Mr. Geers and 15 of these have rec- 
ords in 2:10 or better, 23 are better than 
| 2:15 and 33 better than 2:20. He also drove 





| Belle Hamlin and Honest George to their | 


double team record of 2:124%, and Belle 
|Hamlin, Justina and Globe to their triple | 
}team mark of 2:14. In all, Geers has driv- 
jen 23 horses to records of 2:10 or better, 
| the fastest trotter being The Abbot 2:03%, 
|while Joe Patchen and Robert J. each 
| paced in 2:01% for him. 

| Ed Geers’ experience with the trotters 
jand pacers is well told from beginning 
|to end, and the book will make a valua- 
| ple addition to the library of any horse- 
| man, 


pestis at the matinee at Forest Park on | 


|Saturday afternoon last: 
Classified trot: 


Time—2:25, 2:22. 


LA PORTE CITY, IA., MEETING. 





rule the contests were very earnest. Mr. 
H. E. Woods of Norborne, Mo., the well 
known starting judge, did excellent work 


maries: 
June 25—2:25 class, trotting; purse $300. 
Crawford, b. m., by Onward........ 
Sleepy Ned, ch. g., by Starlight. 
Lida, ch. m., by Iris 
Little Timber, b. h 
Summons, 5-5-dr; Pat Sherman, ¢-ar. 
Time—2:24%4, 2:2446, 2:24%. 
2:40 class, pacing; purse $300. 
Josie M., ch. m., by Lee Wood..3 1 1 


Time—2:24%, 2:28%4, 2:25%, 2:27%. 


Infleece, b. m., by Fairthorne...... 
Luzon, b. g., by Stetbrino 


McGregor, 6-6-7. 

Time—2:26%, 2:24%, 2:26%. 

2:20 class, pacing; purse $300. 
Baby Kidd, b. m., by Capt. Kidd...1 
J. K., by King Cashier......... ereee 
Idler D., br. h., by Idol, Jr...........8 
Dr. Tom, br. g., by Prince Gold- 

dust 

Lola Mix, 5-5-4; 
Bolt, 9-6-7; 
Boy, 3-8-dis. 

Time—2:16%, 2:17%, 2:20%. 

June 27—2:20 class, trotting; purse $300. 


Rose W., 6-9-5; 
Joe K., 7-7-8; 





2:21%. 





He has cleaned up the’ 


Dandy Jim was taught to step away from 


2:08%, around for a spin to the | 


The following is the summary of the| 


The meeting was a successful one. As a 


in the stand. The following are the sum- 






June 26—2:40 class, trotting; purse $300. 
G. W., b. g.. by Sarcenet ...........1 1‘1 


Kent, ch. g., by Wilkesward......... 874 
Frank K., 7-4-6; Louiston, 5-5-5; Emma 


Ben 


; Shelah, 
Time—2:15%, 2:16%, 2:19%, 2:22; 2:19%, 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
}popular health resorts is Eldorado 
|Springs in Southwest Missouri fourteen 
miles from Walker, reached by a spur 
jof the M., K. & T. railroad from Walker. 
|At this point I found some interest in 
| trotting horses. Star of Saline, 2:30, has 


made a light season and has been in 
|training. A kick came near taking him 
off, causing inflammation of the lungs. 


|Star of Saline will probably not be in 
| shape to start in 1901. The string will be 
|}taken to Nevada to complete the prepar- 
ation for starting in the Short Haul Cir- 
| cuit. 
BB 


M. Kemp of Eldorado has a mare 
by Old Artist, dam by Aaron Penning- 
ton. This mare has been a regular breed- 
ler, and has raised some good colts, and 
| has been bred to Monitor Russell in the 
stud at Walker. A six-year-old mare by 
' 2:30, also bred to Mambrino 
|Russell. A five-year-old out of the Ar- 
|tist mare and by Silver Simmons has been 
|bred to Walnut Boy. A two-year-old by 
|Dr. Cox has been bred to Eagalite, son 
j}of Onward. Such breeding as this will 
bring results that will soon attract at- 
|tention to Eldorado Springs, as a place 
| where there is a growing horse interest. 

Mr. Kemp is not alone in his breeding 
ventures. An Abdallah and Rockaway 
| mare of great individuality, bred in Cal- 
laway County, has been bred to Mambrino 
Russell. I would sooner expect speed 
from such a union than from many stand- 
ard bred trotting mares. Another individ- 
ual non-standard mare is by a half-broth- 
er to the famous premium winner Lou 
Chief, by Harrison Chief, son of Clark 
Chief, registered in both the trotting and 
saddle horse register. The Abdallah 
Rockaway mare has been bred three times 
to G. W. Redmon, by Bourbon Wilkes; 
her first was a horse colt now three years 
old, her second a filly, the third a horse 
colt, and now bred and believed to be 
in foal to Mambrino Russell. 

S. M. Chadd, an insurance hustler, 
owns Monita, the second dam of Monnut, 
2:17%4, and dam of Silver Slippers, three- 
year-old trial over the St. Joseph mile 
track in 2:17, and a saddle mare bred to 
Allison B. in the stud at Prairie View 
farm with Walnut Boy, sire of Gyp Wal- 
nut, 2:08%. 

Dr. Bullock, a practicing physician, has 
just purchased a strong looking calico 
colored three-year-old mare by Redwood 
Redmon, sire of Blonda Redwood (4), 2:11. 
This mare gets her color from her dam. 
|She was speedy, but I was not able to 
| learn her breeding. The doctor expects 
| much of his multicolored purchase. 

A large strong looking gelding in train- 
jing is by G. W. Redmon, dam a Mam- | 
|brino; also a bay trotting mare by G. W. | 
Redmon, dam by Flyaway; second dam | 
|by Glencoe. A promising pacing filly by 
| Dr. Cox, son of Domineer, looks very | 
|}much like the two-year-old by him they | 














jhad out with his first standard pacing | 


|mare out of the Goodwood dam. 
| Frank P. Kitchen has been selling quite 
a number of his young horses and will 
close out and quit the business owing to 
| shortage of feed, and the expense of hir- 
ing them kept. He has some desirable 
|stock that will be sold very low. 

H. H. Downing of Marshall, Mo., has 
Lord Wilton, sire of Fortune Hunter, 


}as any horse living. Walnut Park Farm 


}are viewed with pride by horsemen. 


‘eny of Frank Bellows, 
| Mo., at a date not announced yet. 


hose, 2:08%. I am glad there is a possibil- 
ity of his having an opportunity, such as 
he deserves. 

Walnut Park Farm has another stallion 
that will be heard from; his first crop of 
colts are in the pastures. He also is an 
Electioneer-Wilkes, with an Alexander’s 
Abdallah backing that should add to his 
value way beyond the simple Electioneer- 
Wilkes combination of blood lines. The 
sires are developed race horses; the dams 
are the successful daughters of great 
families; as rich in color as Mambrino 
King, and as great in speed inheritance 


can wait to see what doubling up of 
Electioneer-Wilkes blood will do on a 
Hiatoga pacing foundation. 

Limestone Valley Farm at Smithton, 
Mo., is the home of one of the greatest 
saddle stallions living. The get of Lime- 
stone Artist will be at St. Louis in 1903. 
In trotting lines they are short. A 
daughter of Ashland Wilkes out of the 
dam of P. J., which they think can out- 
rank any mare in Missouri, has a two- 
year-old chestnut and a sucking bay filly 
by Woodsprite, son of Nutwood. A 
daughter of Electric, by Onward, out of 
a daughter of Idol Wilkes, has a brown 
filly by Woodsprite. These are great 
combinations of blood lines and will be 
heard from. 


NOTES FROM GENTRY CO., MO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Gentry coun- 
ty, Mo., possesses not only World’s Fair 
prize winners in cattle, sheep and jacks, 
but some of the finest track horses in the 
state. We visited the Glenview Horse 
Breeding Farm of Hon. C. D. Buster of 
Gentryville, Mo., recently. His stud is 
headed by such noted registered stallions 
as Frank Bellows and Redmark. He 
possesses such registered mares as the 
Princess, Della B. and@ others of merit 
and rank. Frank Bellows is conceded by 
eminent horsemen to be one of the best 
registered trotting stallions of his size 
in the state. He possesses a carriage 
conformation 16% hands high, weighs 1,400 
pounds, with a record of 2:18%, made 
while he belonged to the late John A. 
Ross, and this record was gained after 
only six weeks’ training on the St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., track. He was taken to Stan- 
berry, Mo., and put in the stud immedi- 
ately afterwards. His trainer, mid tears 
and protests, guaranteed Mr. Ross, if he 
would let him drive him six weeks long- 
er, to drive Frank Bellows in 2:13 or bet- 
ter. But Mr. Ross told him he wanted a 
breeder instead of a racer. His colts are 
high actors with handsome conforma- 
tion, and the patronage Mr. Buster is 
receiving is conclusive evidence that he 
is an appreciated stallion. 

Mr. Buster, being a reader of the RU- 
RAL WORLD for years, took the advice 
of the eminent horse correspondents of 
this paper and went-on breeding the best, 
and to-day he has a handsome string of 
2-year-olds, yearlings and foals, which 


I have been informed that he has en- 
gaged Prof. R. W. Mitchell to sell at auc- 
tion some fine trotting bred mares and 
foals, yearlings and 2-year-olds, the prog- 
at St. Joseph, 


Your advertising agent would do well 
to correspond with Mr. Buster, as he 
knows and appreciates the value of 
printer’s ink in the RURAL WORLD. 





- 2:244%. He has turned off a large busi- 
gece on, eG tae 1 1 | ness. Among his brood mares are Blaze- 
Alpha Wilkes, b. m. (Colman Stock presen Ben thes gets —_ ant | 

ae sade oa sep vanes beehs iogEontaees “| J. G. Callison has one of his best Wal- | 

rae nut Boy mares at Marshall to be bred 

Classified trot: {and among the visitors to Lord Russell 
Wilkesgold, b. bh. (Colman Stock are the old Dom Pedro mares Belle and 

EE i cvegud st ckbanees din) th cebsvikinas 311 | Cora Collins. 

Meadow Rue, bik. g. (Thomas | During the St. Joseph, Mo., meeting just 

BNE: . FébreeSikedsves \ Sbesbncsbanvanes 13 3 closed, Walnut Park Stock Farm marked 
Hal Dumas, b. g. (Montesuma Sta- three more three-year-olds by Norcatur, 

ED cb tins bese svasi whee eeecdearcens nd 223 out of daughters of old Nell, by Hiatoga 

Time—2:29, 2:29%, 2:30%4. 498; dam by Hiatoga 497. Mr. Davis is 

Classified trot: |confident that before the season of 1901 
Grace Grattan, ch. m. (John Seim)....1 1] ajoses he will be able to advance her to 
Lucky Boy, b. g. (Clem Weick)........ 22 


first place as a dam of producing daugh- 


Louis Medium, g. g. (Louis Spelbrink).3 3 ters, which place is now held by Water- 
Time—2:35%6, 2:36%. witch, by Pilot, Jr. Nell has five daugh- 
Classified pace: ters in the list by four different sires, and 

Grattan, Jr., ch. g. (William Klock- four of them are represented by standard 
GED acscocsics Sasesinespsensedese 1 2 1/trotters. The five are yet breeding, and 

Monbelle, ro. m. (Colman Stock Fantine, her oldest daughter, has three 
WORD  sincccccsscscccacs: ebevecsdenss -2 1 4|)daughters that have produced one trot- 

Drextell, Jr., ch. h. (Dr. H. J. Dio- ter and two pacers. Jalinda, the second 
AFG oa cccecscevisicacdess “Ksdescees 4 4 2|pacer to the credit of Norcatur, is out 

Gramella, ch. m. (W. F. Miller)....8 3 3|of her daughter Arasene, 2:28%, by Ara- 
Time—2:25%4, 2:27%, 2:27%. besque, son of King Rene. Fantine had 
Free-for-all pace: eleven colts in successive’ years to three 

Al West, Jr., b. g. (Louis Spelbrink)..1 2 | different sires without a second visit. She 

Monnut, blk. g. (Colman Stock Farm).2 1/is likely to even make a better showing 

Bonner Miller, b. g. (Bonner Miller)..3 3|than her mother. While Mr. Davis is tin- 


cupping these colts, it is done in such a 
way that all can see they have speed to 
jburn. Jalinda, 2:24% pacing, walked to 
the wire in order to keep from getting 
too low a record. The daughters of old 
Nell were race mares, so are the foals 
of her daughters, and the man who buys 
one has a show horse, a race mare anda 
brood mare, all in one. Mr. Davis, who 
has entire charge of the farm, is fol- 
lowing in line with the successful breed- 
ing establishments of the past. Speed 
brings money; he has it and shows it in 
a way that it is not worrying him if 
they are used for the race track, the 
speedway or the harem. The farm has 
fashionably bred matrons, as have other 
breeding farms. They are not developing 
the colts from mares by Onward, Norval 


Pearl C., b. m., by Billy the and other fashionable sires, but the blood 
i REE POPP OES PON Side sn ES. 1 8 4 2/|0f old Nell, on which they have a corner, 
Commodore, b. g., by Gov. D....2 2 2 3|18 shown to the public before it passes 
Lena 8., b. m., by Flash 8.......4 4 8 g|into the hands of breeder, road driver or 
Lady Pilgrim, 5-5-dis; Charley Crane, |race driver, good, bad or indifferent. 
dis. At the Lake Contrary meeting were 


shown two of the greatest trotting bred 
stallions in the world—the Electioneer- 
Wilkes stallion Norcatur and the speedy 
son of Alcyone Whitefoot, 2:19%. Pos- 
sibly no horse in the world has been han- 
dicapped as this fellow has. It is pos- 
sible, many think probable, that he can 
show a greater burst of speed than any 
trotting stallion living or dead. If his 
new owners, Messrs. Porter and Ullman, 
give him the opportunity he shoud sur- 
pass his half-brother out on the Pacific 
Coast, McKinney, the sire of extreme 
speed, not only in standard performers 
in the 2:10 list. He is five years younger 
now than was either George Wilkes or 
Blue Bull when their first real stud ser- 
vice began; he sired the race mare White- 










Willie Glenn, b. g., by Boyer........1 1 1 Sore Shoulders 
equent, gr. m., by Florida.........8 2 2 Pea Danced 
Dulcie, bl. m., by Drumbo...........2 8 8 ee eich ens 
George 8., b. g., by Wayward......4 4 4 ot ond ene og cageny el 
Time—2:20%, 2:19%, 2:19%. canker. callous, £0., 
Free-for-all, pacing; purse $300. santly relived Nixir, 
Shrimp, br. g. by Jay Tuttle’s Elixir. 
GOA: Oiiis.s.sak arent 6 & 8 2.8 Used and endorsed by Adams 
Q. R. Z., ch. h., by Ed Suth- Company. 
TIAN .....ceeesesessceseseceeB 2812 2 
Lord Roseberry, b. h., ” standing. L, W, FISHER. 
Roseberry ........0. ssocceeed 156 48 8 arb, splint, contracted cord,all forms of 
Country Girl, b. m..........4 6 4 6 Bro| “meneeand + meine pees 
ES FAMILY E 
Nicholas J., b, g., by Choice Boy, 1-3-2 byl Patnimaantty. Our io-page book 


Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none bat Tuttle's. 
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COWS’ MILK FOR FOALS. 





The following from the ‘Drovers’ 
Journal’ is a particularly seasonable ar- 
ticle, now that the foals are beginning to 
come: 
The feeding of brood mares is of great 
importance to the breeder, for it is the 
making or the marring of the young ani- 
mal. Moreover, it has a very serious ef- 
fect on the mare, for the very simple rea- 
son that if she does not receive the due 
quantity of nourishment for the growth 
of her progeny, of course she must suffer 
with it. Nature always provides for its 
succession; and on this rule it is gener- 
ally the case that the insufficient nourish- 
ment of a young animal, before it is born, 
is made up at the expense of the dam. 
So that the foal, so to speak, is to be fed 
as soon as it has started its embryo life, 
and through the dam. 
As soon as the mare is safely in foal 
her feeding is to be thought of and at- 
tended to with regularity. The average 
daily uterine growth of a foal is about 
one-third of a pound, averaging the whole 
time of its inter-uterine existence. The 
majority of horse colts born of parents 
of 1,000 pounds in live weight are not so 
heavy as fillies by a few pounds, four to 
five pounds being the average difference. 
After birth the growth is quite rapid, av- 
eraging as much as four pounds a day, 
very nearly, the heaviest growth record- 
ed being six pounds a day for the first 
six days, and the lightest being two 
pounds. The daily growth decreases 
steadily day by day until at four months 
the average daily growth is two and one- 
tenth pounds, and in the case of the ex- 
treme growth mentioned (six pounds) and 
the extremes from birth until the age of 
four months the average gradually fell 
off to so close to the general average as 
to two and a half pounds daily. The 
lightest increase in growth noted has 
been one pound and three-fourths a day 
from birth. 
It is a rule that applies to all animals 
that during the growth to maturity they 
need fully one-half more food in propor- 
tion to the weight as any full grown ani- 
mal at full work, or, in regard to calves, 
as cows in full milk. The statement 
given immediately above explains this 
fact, but it is important that it should be 
well known and understood by all con- 
cerned, and the reason for it. It is al- 
ways a help in these matters to give rea- 
sons, and as reasons may be conspicu- 
ously sound and apparent, it goes to help 
very much to enforce them on the minds 
of all concerned, beyond a doubt. 
The natural food of the foal is its 
dam’s milk. And as it is sometimes nec- 
essary to help this out with cow’s milk it 
will be interesting to take notice of the 
difference in the composition of the two 
kinds of milk. 
The milk of the mare has 91 per cent of 
water in it; cow’s milk has 87 per cent. 
The mare’s milk has 2 per cent of pro- 
tein, or curdy, cheesy matter; cow’s milk 
has 3% per cent. Of fat the mare’s milk 
has 11% per cent and cow’s milk has three 
times as much. The mare’s milk has 
nearly 6 per cent of sugar and the cow’s 
milk has 5 per cent. These differences, 
of course, are important in the feeding of 
@ young animal, and cow’s milk given to 
a foal undiluted, so as to equalize it with 
the mare’s milk, is apt to cause trouble. 
So, that in case any accident should hap- 
pen to prevent the mare from duly satis- 


fying the needs of her foal, cow’s milk 
may be used as a substitute with perfect 
safety if it is diluted with one-half water 
and a little sugar is added. It will be 


weaned, in case of necessity, from wie | 
first feeding. It has been found a very | 
convenient way, when a colt is valuable, 
to keep a cow always at hand, and use 
its first milk, which is not so rich as the 
full milk, and feed it to the colt as it is 
drawn from the cow. 

Should any accident happen to the 
mare and a foal need to be fed wholly on 
cow's’ milk, and the foal is worth the 
money to be spent, the best kind of a 
cow to use as a foster mother is a cow 
of the Holstein breed, and the next an 
Ayrshire. This same fact is applicable to | 
the milk used for infants unfortunately | 
deprived of their natural aliment, and | 
the Holstein milk, or that of the Ayr- | 
shire, is recommended by physicians for | 
this use. There is another fact in this | 
connection which is interesting. This is, 
that the milk of these two breeds of cows | 
not only differ in actual composition, but | 
it is greatly more digestible, and for this | 
reason, that the fat in these milks exists | 
in so much more minute particles that | 
the milk is less apt to disturb the nutri- | 
tive functions of young animals whose | 
natural aliment is denied to them. The 
larger globules of fat in the milk of the 
Jersey cows render this quite unfit for 
food for the weak digestion of the young | 
animal of any kind. | 
Mares differ in their milking ability. 
The milking function in animals may be 
largely stimulated by use, as in some 
countries it is the custom to use the milk 
of the mares for human food, and, in- 
deed, for making butter. In Tartary, for 
instance, by cultivation of the milking 
habit the mare is regularly milked, and 
yields 500 pounds of milk a year in addi- 
tion to that used: by the foals; and by the 
ingenious device of letting the foal taxe 
its share in the usual manner, the re- 
mainder is twice as rich in fat as_ the 
first milk. This fatter milk supplied but- 
ter to the Tartars, who have the ludi- 
crous custom of putting the milk into 
bags of rawhide and tying one of these 
to the tail of a horse, it is churned by 
the simple method of taking a lively gal- 
lop for a few miles. The same practice 
prevails in southern Russia, where the 
mares yield six quarts of milk a day as 
a rule. : 





CENTRALIA, MO., FAIR. 





Centralia is one of the best towns for 
fairs of its size in Missouri. A new fair 
association has been organized under the 
name of Centralia New Fair Association. 
The officers of the new association are 
H. C. Threlkeld, president; T. O. Robin- 
son, first vice-president; O. B. Wilson, 
second vice-president; J. K. Pool, secre- 
tary, and C. H. Early, treasurer. The 
association has issued a very nice premi- 
um list and exceedingly liberal premiums 
for all kinds of farm stock and for the 
products of the farm, orchard, garden, 
poultry yard, etc. The purses for trot- 
ting and racing races are also very libd- 
eral. Any information desired can be 
given by addressing J. K. Pool, secre- 
tary, Centralia, Mo. 


THE GOOD STALLION HIGHWOOD. 





the promising of the rising young sires 
and with the opportunities in the stud 
that will now be given him, he is destin- 
ed to show his ability, says the “Stock 
Farm.’ He is a handsome brown horse 
of fine size and a good looking animal in 
every way, and in him his new owner, D. 
W. Brenneman of Decatur, IIl., has one 
that he may well feel proud of. He is 
particularly well bred, being by the great 
Nutwood, 2:18%, sire of 163 in 2:30, 13 of 
which have records of 2:15 and _ better, 
and his dam is the great brood mare Dal- 
phine (dam of So Long, 2:13%, and two 
others), by Harold, second dam Dahlia 
(dam of Daireen 2:21% and two others) by 
Pilot, Jr. He is bred for a high class 
stock horse and is proving himself wor- 
thy of his breeding, and to-day has a 
better record as a sire of trotting speed 
than most young stallions of his age, be- 
ing the youngest stallion with two 2:10 
trotters and two pacers, and six of them 
have marks better than 2:15. These are 
Caid 2:07%, Early Reaper 2:09%, Curta (4) 
2:13%, Flash Lightning (4) 2:13%, Dora 
Highwood 2:13% and Fay Highwood 2:14%, 
and three of them took their records in 
1900. His colts are all good actors and 
race well, and never was there a quitter 
among them. They are good headed, al- 
ways game and individually just what is 
wanted by trainers and campaigners. 


jit an infallible remedy. 


| 
The foal will quite easily drink from a/Early Reaper 2:09% are brilliant cam- 
common nursing bottle, and so may be | 


paigners that have done him honor, but 
there are others coming on that will yet 
add to his greatness as a sire. With ac- 
cess to the right kind of mares, which he 
lis sure to get, Highwood will in the near 


|future show to the world his true great- 


ness. He will make the season of 1901 at 
Elm Grove Stock Farm, Decatur, IIl., 
land will be permitted to serve mares at 
| $50 the season, with usual return privi- 


jlege, and the services of a better horse 
| could not be secured at that figure. 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
YEARS. 


AN FOR 





Dayton, Tex., Sept. 22, 1908. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen: I have used your Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure for 20 years and have found 
Please mail me 
|} your book at once as I have a colt that 
|I am now having trouble with, and 
|oblige yours truly, L. L. JARVIS. 


THREE KINDS OF CRIPPLES. 


“In the beginning of every training sea- 
son we hear flattering reports of the con- 
dition of certain horses which have gone 
wrong, but, in new trainer’s hands and 
with different treatment, the owners al- 
ways fondly believe they will again stand 
@ preparation and race. There are three 
kinds of cripples,” writes ‘Veritas’ in 
“Trotter and Pacer,” “and they should 
be classified as follows: First, the old, 
worn out, groggy horse. Incessant cam- 
paigning has so injured his weakest spot 
that it cannot be repaired; second, the 
horse, still in his prime, that appears to 
be hopelessly broken down—a case of ‘stop 
short never to race again,’ and third, the 
usual ‘casualty horse’ that either has foot 
troubles, strains a ligament, ruptures a 
tendon, is afflicted with rheumatism or is 
subject to some functional ailment; all of 
which baffle the limited knowledge’ of the 
trainer of sound horses; but in the hands 
of some one guided by scientific experi- 
ence the animal is so treated and trained 
that he will race in spite of his infirmi- 
ties. We hold that it is the height of the 
trainer’s art to keep a campaigner pract- 
cally sound, firm on his ‘pins’ and free 
from contraction of feet, season after 
season. There are trainers and trainers— 
one kind shorten the turf lives of 
formers, but the other kind preserve their 
racing usefulness. Real good trainers are 
scarcer than crack race drivers, who gen- 
erally ride in front because the horse is 
not outclassed and happens to be in con- 
dition to do his best.” 
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-Crigesville, Ill., Fair.. 


July 30, 31, August I, 2. 


SPEED PROGRAMME: 









TUESDAY, JULY 30. No. 8—1-2 Mile Dash Running ............ Purse, $ 50 
No. 1—2:35 Class Trotting. . THURSDAY, AUG. 1. 
No. 2—2:19 Class Pacing NO. 92:25 Trot... ......csesesseeeereeeees Purses $300 
No. 3—1-2 Mile Pike oo Das No. 10—Free-for-All P 300 
caatelitateat << ee gS 12-1 Mile i Go Novelty Dash; $15 to horse 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 31. ie ach quarter; 5 per cent entrance 
No. 6—2:19 Olass Trot. ...........sseeeceees Purse, $300 GOB e win ci b.ntied Kedeken's Kkdendscoudses $60 
No. 6—2:35 Class Pace..........0sseesse++ . 300 FRIDAY, AUG. 2. 
No. 7—Novelty Mile Das $15 to horse winning each . 18—Free-for-All Trot $300 
quarter; 5 per cent entrance fee and 5 per 125 Pace. 300 
cent additional from winner of each quar- Mil 
RO cccccccccccccnsccsesecssesacqcce bet pe em aan Das. 








all Trotting aces will close at 12 0’ clock. E saturda ee 4. fee in all 
Races 5 per cent rk 5 = mer cant additional from orses ng the field or any part 
thereof to be entitled to first money only. 6. Purses nh Races ai 15 and 10 
reent. In Rui Races 60, 26 and 15 per cent. «Wear tn tine oak den te eo to start im all Purse Races. 

5 Soesety Senstves She sims (over any or all races off on th 9 trance 
Races cl 6 p. m. before the race. 10. No entrance money will be refunded except in 


re 
cases where races fail to fill. 11. Sitar ccerveh te oeeaay tke enter of programme. For further informa- 


L. W. PARKER, Secretary, Griggsville, Illinois. 
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Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporaryrelief if any. 





then necessary to feed four times a day. 
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Quincy, Illinois, July 


FIRST DAY. 


23, 24, 25 and 26, 1901. 
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8. BALDWIN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Home Circle 


THE TONGUE. 





“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 


The Turk asserts, “‘than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue, an early death.’ 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your 
head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose |.,) ang physical application 


speed,”’ 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart: 
“The tongue’s great storehouse is 
heart.” 


From Hebrew with the maxim sprung, 


“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue.”’ 

The sacred writer crowns the whole, 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 


soul,” 
—Phillip Burroughs Strong. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WAITING. 








tongue cut off your 


the 


|which attract more attention or are eas- 
lier discerned by the public. They are of 
\a kind which lead men into vocations in 
|life that attract attention by reason of 
itheir far-reaching effect. 
lample, take Thos. A. Edison or Geo. H. 
Westinghouse, two men who seem to be 
possessed with almost illimitable genius. 
They have found their talent, and with 
untiring efforts followed the work to 
which it led them, nothing more. But 
itheir talents are along the lines of the 
inventive rather than the _ imitative, 
practical rather than merely speculative, 
and the effects of their talents are some- 
ltimes taken to mean the talents them- 
selves. The talents of these two men 
may be briefly comprised in the word in- 


vention. They have profited by all their 
opportunities and by a concentrative men- 

of energy 
have attained a point of skill in work- 


manship which has made the effects o7 
their talents to spread out, astound and 
benefit the whole world. Their success 
is not due alone to their natural gift or 
endowment, the ability of invention, but 
greatly to that concentration of purpose 


with which they applied themselves’ to 

the objects their talent enabled them to 

grasp. J. G. ALLSHOUSE. 
Armstrong Co., Pa. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOT WEATHER SUGGESTIONS. 





Only the farm wife who has little help 
and many tasks can fully realize how 
enervating is the summer’s heat. There 


How are you waiting to accomplish the |js no bakery near by to draw on if she is 
end or object which seems so long with- | not feeling well, and the supply of bread 


held from your grasp? Are mak- 
ing every moment count, are you court- 
ing every opportunity which comes to 
you at the present time and that may 
aid your desire little by little? What 
about the small side issues? Are your 
eyes open to them, even though they only 
further you a short way toward the ter- 
mination, years hence? 

Or, are you waiting for good fortune or 
luck or some friend to pour into your lap 
the luxurious harvest, ripe and ready, 
without your own efforts put forth stead- 
ily and unceasingly? If you are, glance 
into the pages of history and learn how 
our greatest people have earned their 
best results. 

Find how patient waiting and slow but 
earnest toil have placed them foremost 
among their fellows; how long years of 
discipline and slow results have extract- 
ed from them every atom of conceit and 
self praise and sent them in weak de- 
pendence to the Father's throne for help 
and courage. 

They will tell you there is no luck in 
success; it is only work. They will say 
there is no chance in genius, except the 
chance of “keeping everlastingly at a 
thing.” They will tell you they have had 
few play days, few recreations, few times 
for idle gossip. They have had few 
friends among the thoughtless. They 
have never waited for expedient days to 
accomplish ends. They have only worked 
while they waited and have not kncwn 
the exact moment when success came. 

Content yourself then in the common- 
place waiting of genius, which is the 
busiest life you can live, and let that idle, 
far off vision of fame take care of itsel’. 

BRILLA H. CARTWRIGHT. 

Madison Co., Ill. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OUR COMMON TALENTS. 


The word “‘talent’’ is said to have orig- 
inally signified a balance or scales, and 
was used by the ancient Greeks and 
among the Hebrews to represent a unit 
of weight or money; but by the meta- 
phorical application of the word, probably 
borrowed from the scriptural parable of 
the talents, or the sense in which we now 
wish to use it, it signifies faculty, natural 
gift or endowment, eminent abilities or 
genius. 

All men are born equal in respect to 
their common allotment of talent, even 
though unequal in matters of health or 
environment. Or, in other words, some 
may be more favored than others in a 
purely physical sense and have the op- 
portunities which are presented by more 
advantageous circumstances, but their 
talents or natural gifts have not been 
made more abundant than those of the 


you 





unfortunate in health or circumstances. | 


Some men have succeeded in realizing the 
full extent of their talents, by reason of 
having had the opportunity to pursue the 


natural bent of these talents, and having | 


availed themselves of that opportunity. 
This, in every case where we have an ex- 
ample, has meant hard work before suc- 
cess was reached; that is, the men to 
whom we refer had to concentrate all 
their native energy upon the work to 
which their talents appertained. They, 
however, found this work congenial le 
cause their talents fitted them to engage 
in it, and they were, we may say, drawn 
directly to success. Some men, too, who 
have not been favored in health or cir- 
cumstances have succeeded just as great- 
ly, because the encouragement they re- 
ceived within themselves from their tul- 
ent has been strong enough to overcome 
all difficulties, or rather has caused the 
men to put forth efforts which have re- 
moved those obstacles that formerly 
stood in their way. 

Others, having the same talents, have 
failed not because of an inferiority of 
talent, but for some other reason, which 
it may or may not have been in their 
power to overcome. Natural circum- 
stances, health or fate, may have so in- 
fluenced the lives of these unsuccessful 
men that they never found their talent, 
or having found it, were unable from the 
same causes to avail themselves of its 
advantages; or even though favored at 
the start, they have perhaps been too dif- 
fident to search for and make use of thelr 
talent. It also may be that, although 
they have made a search for their talent, 
they were mistaken in themselves; they 
have found what was thought to be their 
talent, and that has been the opposite cx- 
treme. They have followed the course 
this extreme led them with all industry 
possible and failed to meet with success 
because each step has taken them fartber 
from the real object. Their talent has 
been positive, and their efforts, while sin- 
cere and therefore commendable, have 
been negative. 

Talents at the start are not more pre- 
dominant in one man than in another. 
They seem so, indeed, but that is because 
natural circumstances have brought 


them more to the surface of the individ- 
ual, or perhaps they are of the 


kind 








gives out. The thermometer may record 
a temperature in the nineties in the 
shady spots around the house or in her 
coolest rooms, but she doesn’t have the 
courage to find out how warm it is in her 
kitchen. The men are engaged in labors 
|that whet the appetites and cooking must 
engross much of her time during the her 
|days. But much can be done to reduce 
the labor if dishes are studied that will 
|require the least work in preparation and 
| the least work in cooking. 

For wash day, baked beans and brown 
{bread are but little trouble and the fire 
|that heats the water and boils the clothes 
will cook the dinner. The brown bread 
will only require that it be not permitted 
to boil dry, and the beans after being 
parboiled and put in the oven need only a 
little water added occasionally to keep 
| them from baking dry. Beets can be 
prepared the previous day and they will 
make a fine relish with the pork and 
beans. Fresh fruit served with cream 
will make a most acceptable dessert. If 
butter is only 10 cents a pound, it will be 
more economical to use the cream than 
expend the labor in churning. If one has 
a large enough kettle it is a good plan 
|to put raisins in part of the brown bread 
|mixture and steam it in a separate kettle 
lfor dessert for the next day’s dinner. A 
friend uses quart tin fruit cans an 
|steams hers in the oven with the beans, 
and it is delicious. 

When baking is to. be done, plan to 
j|have it done early in the morning. Just 
leave the dishes until the kitchen has 
cooled off and take the vegetables to be 
|prepared for dinner to the coolest spot 
available until the fire is not so blazing. 
|The dish water can be heated while the 
| vegetables are being cleaned. 

It seems worse than folly to say to the 
|farmer’s wife get up early, when many 
|times the opposite counsel is what she 
needs, but do make good use cf the morn- 
ing hours, and with the adroitness of a 
major general plan that every other mem- 
ber of the household may do the same. 

The churning will have to be an early 
morning task where there is no ice; but 
plan so that churning and baking do not 
have to be done the same morning. 

Then a mistake the farm household is 
prone to make is in keeping the house 


jopen all day and letting the hot wind 
|circulate through until everything one 
|touches seems to burn. Many farm 


|houses are so small that it seems impos- 
sible to shut them up. But plan to have 
at least one cool, dark room where a 
brief rest is possible. Such rest is not an 
indulgence, but a positive necessity. No 
|woman can do her best when she is too 
weary to speak civilly, let alone in A 
cheery tone. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


YOUTH AND OLD aGE. 











This matter of youth and old age is 
quite relative, after all, depending main- 
jly upon the spirit, temper and mental ac- 
| tivity of the man. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, on reaching his 70th birthday, 
said to the friends who came to congrat- 
ulate him: “I had rather be 70 years 
young than 4 years old.” That spirit of 
youthful vigor, with his acquired habits 
of industry, were characteristics of the 
man until the peaceful close of life. In 
Boswell's life of Dr. Samuel Johnson the 
same view of life is noted. ‘‘What I ad- 
mire in Ramsay,” said Boswell to John- 
son, “is his continuing so young.” ‘“‘Why, 
|yes, sir,” answered the old doctor, = 
value myself upon this, that there is 
nothing of the old man in my conversa- 
|tion.” That is an admirable spirit to 
cherish, keeping a man in the line of 
{march with his fellows, and in comrade- 
| ship with young or old. 

It has been well said: ‘“‘A man is never 
older than he feels.” So the struggle 
should be against the dry rot of senility. 
The human soul should ripen into 
sweetness and never into crabbedness. 
There should be, as the result of wise liv- 
ing, a continual growth from beginning 
to the close of the earthly career. Brown- 
ing said: ‘‘Why stay we on earth unless 
we grow?” There should be no retro- 
gression or lapse into what is called ‘“‘sec- 
ond childhood.’’ Once a child and always 
a child in spirit should be the rule, re- 
gardless of the years of earthly exist- 
ence. With that childlike spirit, alway 
eager to learn, keenly observant of bea. 
ty in the universe, the fully developed 
man passes over the summit and into the 
great beyond. 





A SUGGESTION. 

A housekeeper makes the following 
suggestion: 

If one is too busy to make jelly during 
the preserving season, the following is an 
excellent plan: Boil the fruit and express 
the juice in the usual manner. Add one 
tablespoonful of fine white sugar to each 
quart of juice, and let it boil steadily for 
five minutes. Bottle and seal immediate- 
ly. Cut off the corks even with the tops 
of the bottles and cover with equal parts 
of rosin and mutton tallow melted tw 
gether. This will keep indefinitely In a 
dry, cool pantry or cellar. When want- 
ed, allow one cup of sugar to one cup of 
syrup and boil ten minutes. Pour into 
glasses, or if for immediate use, strain 
into shallow dishes and place in a cool 
place. In one hour the jelly will be firm. 





Let us, for ex- | 


RURAL WORLD. 
IN HOUSEWORK. 

“I do not like to wash dishes, or in oth- 
er words, I do not like to do housework,” 
so remarked a friend of mine. After call- 
ing at her home I was not at all surpris- 
led, as I think no one would like to de 
|housework if it were done after her sys- 
tem, or lack of system of doing work. 
Lack of system. I think that is the key- 
note of many people’s dislike of doing 
|}housework. So many housekeepers have 
no system whatever about doing their 
work. Everything is done in a haphazard 
way. The house always looks as if a min- 
iature cycione had passed through it. It 
is enough to make anyone tired even to 
look in the house. Some housekeepers do 
have periodical attacks of straightening 
up, when everything will be put in place 
and look as neat and trim as a paper of 
pins; but they do not seem to have the 
knack of keeping it so. Others will get 
through their housework, and, as an old 
lady once remarked to me, “They are 
like an old goose; they 
before them and leave everything behind 
them."" They do not have a place 
everything and keep it there; they simply 
pick up and lay down again in another 
place, and the house looks no better than 
before. 
too, it should be with the housekeeper. 

The friend I referred to as not liking 
housework is an ex-school teacher, and 
it has always been a mystery to me how 


Written for the 
SYSTEM 


anyone with such a lack of system about | 


doing housework could be a_ successful 
teacher. 
to quote to me the old adage that ‘“‘school 
teachers never make good housekeepers.”’ 
I am ready to defend the teacher there, 
as I belong to the ranks of ex-teachers 
and I am as proud of my housekeeping 
as I was of my school teaching. We all 
know that order must be maintained in 
the school room, no matter at what cost. 
| There must be order and regularity as to 
lessons as well as deportment. What suc- 
cess would a teacher make in the school 
room who would commence the work of 


take everything | 


for | 


“Order is heaven's first law.’’ So, | 


I know some of you are ready | 


“MATILDY'S BEAU.” 

I hain’t no great detective like you read 
about—the kind 

That solves a whole blame murder case 

by footmarks left behind; 

then, again, on t’other hand, my 

eyes hain’t shut so tight 

But I can add up two and two and get 
the answer right; 

So when prayer meet'n’s Friday 
got keepin’ awful late, 

And fer an hour er so I'd hear low voices 
at the gate, 


But 


nights 


And when that gate got saggin' down 
"bout ha’f a foot er so, 
I says ter mother, “Ma,” says I, ‘‘Matil- 


dy’s got a beau.”’ 


We oughter have expected it, she’s most 
eighteen, yer see; 

But, sakes alive! she’s always seemed a 
baby like ter me; 

| And so a feller after her, why, that jest 

| did beat all! 

| But t’other Sunday, bless yer soul, 

| come around ter call; 

|And when I see him all dressed up as 

| dandy as yer please, 

| But sorter lookin’ 's if he had the shivers 
in his knees, 

|I kinder realized it then, yer might say, 
like a blow; 

Thinks I, “No use! I’m gittin’ old; Matil- 
dy’s got a beau.”’ 





he 


Jest twenty-four short years gone by—it 
don't seem five, I vow— 

I fust called on Matildy—that’s Matildy’s 
mother now; 

I recollect I spent an hour 
cravat, 

| And I'd sent up ter town and bought 
bang-up shiny hat; 

| And, my! oh, my! them new plaid pants; 
well, wa'n’t | somethin’ grand 

When I come up the walk with 
fresh posies in my hand? 

| And didn’t I feel like a_ fool 
young brother Joe 


a-tyin’ my 


a 


some 


when her 


|the day with a lesson in arithmetic, the | 


next day with reading, and perhaps next 
time with geography? It is just the same 
with the housekeeper. Have a time and 
place for everything, After one becomes 
accustomed to keeping house with system 
even the most prosaic duties become 
real pleasure. 

Perhaps one of the most irksome duties 
about doing housework is doing the 
| weekly wash, but to me a_ beautifully 
|white, clean washing hung systematical- 
ly on the line, each kind of articles by 
themselves, napkins, table cloths, sheets, 
pillow cases, towels, handkerchiefs, 
hung nice and straight, pinned by two 
corners instead of one, while it may not 


be a thing of beauty and a joy forever, | 


it gives me a great deal of satisfaction to 
view it, especially if I have helped put 
out that washing. 

A friend of mine once said: 
what kind of a housekeeper a person is 
by the way the weekly wash is hung on 
the line.’’ If one begins with system the 
work can be done much easier. The 
| washing hung out as I have described is 
jeasier to fold down for ironing, as the 
jarticles have dried straight. Then when 
|you dampen them fold them with the 
| straight edges even, and a number of ar- 
| ticles, as sheets, towels, dish wiping tow- 


jels and any number of smaller articles | 


|can be ironed folded four double by iron- 
jing two sides smooth. If all articles of 
|a kind be kept together, hung on the 
clothesline together, folded together, 
ironed together, hung on the clothesrack 
together, see how easy it is to fold them 
from the clothesrack and put them away 
in their respective places. When iron- 
jing do not lay heavy articles over tne 
smaller, finer or starched clothes on the 
rack or they will look as if they had nev- 
jer been ironed. 
work everything works along as smooth- 


j}ly as one cogwheel fits in another. There | 


is no friction. While all the tasks may 
not be pleasant even those we dislike the 
most by well doing will give a great deal 
;of pleasure. While I cannot say I posi- 


{tively dislike any work, the two tasks 
|that are the most irksome to me are 
cleaning windows and lamps, but there 


}is so much satisfaction in having both 
|nice and clean that the tasks at last be- 
|come a pleasure. 
MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 
Seward Co., Neb. 


| GOOD RECIPES. 

| CHERRY JUICE.—It is well to bottle 
or can the juices of various kinds of 
fruits for use in flavoring, sauces, etc. 

| They also make refreshing drinks. Fill a 

|glass half full of cold water, add a little 
ice and fill with fruit juice. To can: 

|Sweeten the juice to taste, let boil, and 
can as you do your fruit. Cherries and 
all kinds of berries may be used in this 

| way. 

| SPICED CHERRIES.—To 7 pounds 

, cherries allow 1 pint vinegar and 4 

| pounds sugar. Mix % ounce ginger root, 

1 teaspoonful ground cloves, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls allspice, 2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon and 
|% teaspoonful ground mace; tie in a 
|muslin bag and put it in a preserving 
| kettle with the sugar and vinegar. When 
jit boils add the cherries, bring to the 
| boiling point again and pour carefully 
jinto a jar. The next morning drain the 
| vinegar from the fruit, heat it again and 
pour it over the cherries. Do this three 
or four days in succession, the last time 
boiling the juice down to just enough to 
cover the fruit. Add the fruit, let come 
to a boil and can. 

SPICED VINEGAR.—A _ quantity of 

spiced vinegar will be found to be very 
convenient during the pickling season. 
Take an ounce each of whole allspice, 
cloves, celery seed, tumeric, pepper, 
ground mustard and white ginger, sliced. 
Tie very loosely in a cheesecloth bag and 
drop into a gallon and a half of vinegar. 
Keep tied closely and use a little as need- 
ed to spice the vinegar used in making 
pickles. It is best to can both the sweet 
and sour pickles; then they are sure to 
keep and are ready to use without further 
care. 
HOT WATER SPONGE CAKE.—Beat 
four eggs and two cupfuls of sugar to- 
gether thoroughly; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two cupfuls of flour and one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted togeth- 
er; beat until very light and just before 
baking add two-thirds of a cupful of hot 
water; flavor to taste. 

BLACKBERRY SYRUP.—Make a syr- 
up of one pound of sugar and one pint of 
water; boil until thick and add as many 
pints of blackberry juice (extracted as 
for jelly) as you had pounds of sugar. 





Boil five minutes and seal boiling hot. 
This is excellent for diarrhoea. 

MAKE BIG MONEY. - 
As our special representative. 100 per 


cent commission. Men or women. Busi- 
ness clean; goods quick sellers; no cap- 
ital required; samples free. 
MODERN REMEDY Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. 





al 


all | 


“I can tell | 


With system in house- | 


|Sang out, “Gee crickets! Looky here! 
| Here comes Matildy’s beau!” 

|And now another feller comes up my 
walk, jest as gay, 

|And here’s Matildy blushin’ red in jest 


her mother’s way; 


| And when she says she’s got ter go an er- 

rand to the store, 

know he’s waitin’ round the bend, 

jest as I've done afore; 

|Or when they’re in the parlor and I 
knock, why, bless yer heart! 

I have ter smile ter hear how quick their 
chairs are shoved apart. 

They think us old folks don’t catch on a 
single mite; but, sho! 

I recken they forgit I 
mother's beau. 

—Joe Lincoln in Puck. 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| BETTER THAN THE HIRED MAN. 


We 


was Matildy’s 








| I read week after week the discussions 
jof the “hired man,” his faults and his 
| virtues—how he ought to be treated and 
}ought to behave, and it is all, doubtless, 
| good and true. 

I know nothing of it by experierice, but 
|I have a little story of my own to tell. It 
| cannot meet the case of everybody but it 
;}may help someone, and if it helps one 
}it helps two. 
| Seven years ago, feeling that I needed 
|}somebody with ready hands and feet to 
|supplement my own, which were grow- 
jing more slow with advancing years, 1 
japplied to the Children’s Home Society, 
|describing what I wished. In a _ few 
|months I received a little boy of 10 years 
| of age, an orphan, but of good parentage. 


|He was city reared and, in the village | 


|; where I resided, he was for some time 
homesick and discontented. He had to 
|be trained, governed, taught, but practi- 
cally from the first he ‘“‘paid his way.” 
| Three years ago, when our gray hairs 
marked us as “‘old people,’’ we, with the 
|boy, came to the farm. He was young, 
|but could do a thousand things, and has 
saved us from the “hired man.” He 
| knows our ways. He works with the in- 
|terest of a son and is not being turned 
|off nor leaving in the midst of the sea- 
|son. His education, too, is being cared 
for. He is never tardy, rarely absent. He 
will receive all the education he chooses 
| to take. Now, at 17, he is a boy to love 
|and be proud’ of, and we feel abundantly 
| repaid for all the care or cost he has been 
to us. 

But this is not all. I lost my “help” 
when the boy was taken to the fields, so 
last year I proceeded to answer the “hir- 
ed girl’’ question—much the more difficult 
of the two—by applying to the same so- 
ciety for a girl, and in August last she 
came to me. She was nearly 12 years old, 
having had no ‘“chance”’—awkward, 
ignorant and unambitious. 
been taught to work and to obey, and 
has naturally a fair mind and kind heart. 
What a help to have the dishes washed, 
chickens fed, yard swept, berries picked 
and all the lesser running done, which I 
jam utterly unable to do. What if I do 
take time out of all these summer days 
|to teach her to read and write and say 
|her “numbers,” so that she may make a 
grade nearer her own size, and to train 
|the awkward fingers that never learned 
to use needle or scissors? It will pay 
when I see her lifted from her low ori- 
gin to a valuable womanhood. ' 

Here, you see, dear RURAL WORLD, 
I have solved the question of ‘help’ and 
have made a home for two orphan chil- 
dren. Why do not more childless people 
make their own lives easier and at the 
same time do something for God’s little 
ones? “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” M. H. L. 








HIS DREAM. 





Papa (at the breakfast table)—Willie, 
my boy, why are you looking so thought- 
ful? Are you not feeling well? 

Willie (very seriously)—Yes, papa; but 
I had a strange dream this morning. 

Papa—Indeed! What was it? 

Willie—I dreamed, papa, that I died and 
went to heaven, and when St. Peter met 
met at the gate, instead of showing me 
the way to the golden streets, as I ex- 
pected, he took me into a large field, and 
in the middle of the fied there was a 
large ladder reaching away up into the 
sky and out of sight. Then St. Peter 
told me that heaven was at the top, and 
in order to get there I must take the big 
piece of chalk he gave me and slowly 
climb the ladder, writing on each round 
some sin I had committed. 

Papa (laying down his newspaper)—And 
did you finally reach heaven, my son? 

Willie—No, papa, for just as I was try- 
ing to think of something to write on the 
second round I looked up into the sky and 
saw you coming down. 

Papa—And what was I coming down 
for, pray? 

Willie—That’s just what I asked you, 
papa, and you told me you were going for 
more chalk. 





But she had | 


Poultry 


DURING MOULTING. 








Moulting is a very trying experience 
|through which fowls have to go annually, 
land to have them come through with a 
| good suit of feathers and be in good lay- 
ling condition is the problem with which 
| every poultry raiser has to deal, writes 
|Geneva March in the “Epitomist.”” The 
| easiest and most profitable way of caring 
|for fowls during this period is to make 
| them moult as early as possible. I say 
| easiest, because the fowl that is slow in 
|moulting is in bad health, then the peri- 
od should be shortened as much as possi- 
| ble. One of the easiest and best meth- 
}ods I ever used for hastening the moult- 
j}ing season is to feed the fowls with all 
|the sunflower seed they will eat, or feed 
| with corn and wheat and give a little sul- 
phur in their soft feed. In this way I 
ean bring the fowls to moult whenever Ii 
|wish and keep them in good health, too. 
|The cocks should be separated during 
| moulting season and each one kept by 
|himself, and if a hen persists in laying 
|change her from one place to another; if 
| running at liberty, coopherup. My plan is 
|to bring on the moulting season by feed- 
ling as described and make the period one 
lof rest as much as possible. Give shade, 
|plenty of cool water not exposed to the 
|heat of the sun, keep the coop clean, and 
lit fowls droop give them a tonic of muri- 
ated tincture of iron, one teaspoonful to 
|a gallon of water. Give plenty of sharp 
|grit and occasionally mix clean sand in 
|their soft feed, and a pan of crushed 
|charcoal where they can have free access 
| to it is a good thing. 

CARE OF THE LEGS.—AIl fowls must 
be kept free from lice during the moult 
'or they will become so debilitated that it 
will take all fall to recuperate, and in 
that case you will get no eggs until the 
next spring. As the legs are a part of 
the moult, if you want pretty yellow, 
white or black legs, as the case may be, 
have a shed large enough so fowls can be 
| fed in it. Here have about six inches of 
|sand on the floor and into this scatter the 
grain and rake it well under, leaving 
just enough on top to encourage the 
fowls to scratch for more. This sand 
|should be perfectly clean and free from 
|lime or any foreign substance that is apt 
;to discolor the legs. If the sand is nice 
and white as well as clean it will get all 
the dirt sut from under the scales that 
one has so much trouble with at show 
time. If the fowls have a few scabs or 
scaly legs and the legs are yellow, treat 
them with sulphur and lard, adding a few 
drops of carbolic acid; this applied to the 
\legs about four times, two days apart, 
| will generally clean the leg if it is not too 
| sealy. When you find one that is very 
|bad first apply coal oil the same number 
of times and then follow with the lard 
jand sulphur. With constant scratching 
/in the sand and the grease on their legs 
it will not take long to have them polish- 
ed up like young legs, and they should, 
|if the right color were there to begin with, 
{be as bright as those of the youngest 
|fowl. For white legs use oxide of zinc 
|instead of sulphur. 





MILK FOR CHICKENS. 





Milk is not only almost a perfect food 
for people, but it also supplies to chick- 
ens nearly all the ingredients they re- 
quire for good growing. The fact’ that 
{this food is more generally neglected 
than any other in feeding the chickens 
|}makes it quite necessary to call atten- 
|tion to it at this time of the year. There 
{are places where milk can be obtained at 
{so little cost that it will pay to raise 
{chickens in the vicinity for this simple 
|reason. Very often the success or failure 
| of poultry raising is decided by the cost 
of the food. If one does not have the fa- 
cilities for raising it, and it cannot be 
purchased cheap, there is little chance of 
making much in raising chickens, espe- 
cially if a favorable location near a good 
market does not offset these difficulties, 
says Annie C. Webster in the “American 
| Cultivator.” 

In most dairying districts contracts can 
be made to secure a supply of milk at 
| prices that will make it the cheapest food 
|for the chickens. The feeding of this milk 
varies somewhat according to the experi- 
jences of the chicken owners. Some con- 
ltinue to think that the best form in 
| which to feed it is to cook it up with the 
|food, mixing it with rolled oats or pin- 
|head oatmeal or other grain. In prepar- 
/ing most of their grains and cereals for 
| the poultry they soften and mix it with 
milk. They mix the bread crumbs and 
|scraps from the kitchen with the milk, 
/and in this way the chickens daily take a 
| good deal of milk into their systems. 


‘NO MAN IS STRONGER 
THAN HIS STOMACH. 


The stomach is the vital center of the 
| body. It is the organ from which all 
other organs are fed. A weak stomach 
means a weak man. There never was a 
strong man with a weak stomach. What 
is called “ weak stomach” is in general a 
diseased condition of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition, 
which prevents the proper digestion of 
the food which is taken into the stom- 
ach, and so reduces the nutrition of the 
body. When all food is taken away the 
body starves. When the food eaten is 
only digested and assimilated in part it 
only nourishes the body in part, and so 
the body is partly starved. And this 
starvation is felt in — — of the 
body dependent on the bl which is 
sake from food. 





The sa variety of the cures . 
formed by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 


Discovery is due to its remarkable 
power to heal diseases of the stomach 
and allied organs. It cures through the 
stomach diseases seemingly remote, but 
which have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and the other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. 
“Weak” heart, lungs, kidneys and weak- 
ness of other organs is cured with the 
cure of the weak stomach. 

Mr. Thomas A. Swarts, Box 103, Sub-Station 
C., Columbus, Ohio, writes: "I was taken very 
sick with severe headache, then in the 





years passed. I ha: 

I could only walk in the house 

id of a chair, and I got so thin I had 

die, thinking that I could not be 

‘hbors said, ‘Take 
make 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
= 





a new man of rself.’ 

helped me so I it I would get another, and 
after I it bottles I was 

and found I had (27) Ibs. 
in about six . I have more hard 
work in the eleven months than I did in 
two years be! and I am as stout and healthy 
to-day, I think, as I ever was.” 
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Others prefer to feed the milk separate- 
ly, and even then mixing or diluting it 
with one-half water. The latter is 
brought to the boiling point and then 
mixed with the milk. This partly cooks 
it and makes it very palatable for the 
chickens. But sometimes the chickens 
tire of this food and it becomes neces- 
sary to mix grain or other cereals with 
it. Certainly bread crumbs seasoned a 


little with salt, and even a little pepper | 


mixed in with the milk, will help to at- 
tract and stimulate the appetites of the 
chickens. Milk should always be fed to 
the chickens before they have their night- 
ly supply of grain. Otherwise they will 
gorge themselves with the latter and 
then refuse to touch the milk. Likewise 
in the morning before they begin their 
day’s forage in the fields and on the 
ranges they can be given some milk. This 
will moisten their tongues and stomachs 
so that they will have more heart to for- 
age around for worms, bugs, beetles and 
loose seeds and grains. 


GRASS RUNS. 





Where poultry cannot have their lib- 
erty, which is the case where two or 
more breeds of pure bred fowls are kept 
on the same place, grass runs are quite 
necessary. If properly made and attend- 
ed to, a very large piece of ground is not 
required for the grass run, writes a cor- 
respondent in the “Indiana Farmer.’* The 
plot may be so arranged as to admit of 
letting each breed have a run on it on 


POULTRY. 





HITE ROCKS exclusively; eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
W ROBT. B. HUME Porissant Mo. 


WANTED—1,000 FOX CUBS; always inthe 
** market. R. G. MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


| BUFF ROCKS, 8.2, “err 8.8. Ham- 








try me. 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 
| 
| 188: EGGS #1.50 PER 15. 1901. 
| High-class Lt. Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Black Lang- 
| Shans, Barred Ply. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
90 to 95. H. T. REED, Camp Point, IL. 
| 
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Barred and Buff Rocks. 

Pure Hawkins blood E 00 

from prize winners. Sh Ae Oe NO pee, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. SMITH, Farmersville, Il. 


From B. P. Rocks, $1.50 5 
EGGS me Miss pry a Monett, Mo. 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turk 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks. ee © 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half pete. CIRCULAR FREE. 


W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 














South Downs. 
Maple- | Poland-Chinas. 
Hurst Eight best breeds of poultry. 


J horthorn: 


s. 
Russellville, Tenn. Good stock at fair prices. 










Beats 
instructions free. y bards ozen, Sy expr wi 
MANSON, 


Dept. D Wahoo, Neb. 





AVE A DOCTOR BILL 








‘ ’ an- by having a: of medicine on hand. Onr Ri; Book 
alternate days, thus giving all an op scuinine thoes deton moat i remedy extra 
portunity for the much needed exercise, oatates Sm Oe, te ada? Lt *- etek et en 
as well as to get fresh, green food. To| WieWord’” HELLER CHEMICAL CO Dept, F Chlecseil. 
secure constant pasturage, it is n Be 





to have two separate yards, and tc in- 
sure plenty of greed food, one may be 
used early in the season, and the other 
one in the latter part of the season. Some 
breeders use one yard for an entire sea-, 
son, getting the other well seeded and 
nicely grown in the meantime. In seed- 


ing these grass runs, a thorough prepar- | 


ation of the soil is quite necessary to in- 
sure a good and vigorous growth. Lawn 
grass seed, such as is mixed and sold by 
most of our seed dealers, is very good 
for this purpose; such as will furnish a 
short, thick and fine growth of grass is 
most’ desired. Some white clover seed 
mixed in is good, as this clover is relished 
by the fowls. To protect the young, 
tender grass shoots from the summer 
heat sow some rye or wheat with it 
and then cut off this crop before it 
comes to a head. The fertility of the soil 
is kept up by the constant addition of 
droppings. 

A DUAL PURPOSE FOWL.—Perhaps 
a few remarks on this all important point 
may not be considered amiss from one 
who has tried, says a writer in London, 
Eng., “Farmer and Stockman.’”” Where 
shall we find the all-round ideal bird that 
will combine both table and laying prop- 
erties? or is it wise to look for such a 
strain? For, will not the properties of 
the one class defeat the purposes of the 
other? In other words, how can a proli- 
fic layer produce birds that constitute 


size, plumpness and qualities of flesh to | 


suit the taste of an epicure? We are con- 
fronted at once with various theories and 
opinions on the subject, and have to deal 
with prejudices and preferences; these 
but serve to elicit phases of truth frora 
which to draw our own ccnclusions and 
add one’s own experience. 

Assuredly one of the best all-round 
birds is that produced from first cross be- 
tween Houdan-Buff Orpington, or Hou- 
dan-Buff or White Leghorn. The Houdan 
pure is both a good layer and fine table 
bird, well acclimated and hardy. The 
young grow flesh and feathers early, 
which gives them an immunity against 
cold. Being of active habits and good 
foragers, the full grown birds of this 
breed will stand any amount of frost or 
cold, but cannot bear exposure to lorg- 
continued wet. Their beards and top- 
knots become clogged with moisture and 
mud, which gives them a wretched ap- 
pearance, besides inducing croup. The 
cross breeds having smaller wattles and 
chests, are hardier in this respect. The 
fifth toe of the Houdan is also less appar- 
ent in the cross breeds, and for this rea- 
son, perhaps, is less objectionable as a 
table fowl. 

THE ORPINGTON CROSS adds size 
for table purposes, with certain broody 
qualities that are lacking on the other 
side, and improve the laying properties. 
The young chicks hatch out with “modi- 
fied crests, distinguishing them at once 
from amongst others, and are of every 
shade between black and buff, no two be- 
ing exactly alike. For all practical pur- 
poses this cross is a truly economical 










200-Egg Incubator 
bt 
on. atches every fertile 
“GEo. Hc STANL. Quincy, il.” 








one. Those destined for the table are 
ready at from three to four months old, 
and pullets will commence to lay at eight 
months old. 

If fed from the shell with good, whole- 
some food, consisting of biscuit meal, 
oatmeal or barley meal, in the morning, 
and small grain at midday, and in the 
evening with plenty of pure, fresh water 
and green food, or given free access to 
meadow or grass field, they will grow 
strong, plump and cobby, gaining size 
and flesh daily, and will need no other 
fattening for the table. It is where birds 
have been half starved and are stunted 
in growth that fattening is necessary, 
but this being a department by itself, 
does not apply to the present system. 

SKIM MILK.—On farms where skim 
milk is available, a little added to the 
soft food in the morning will be found 
| very beneficial in helping them to lay on 
|flesh and rendering it tender and juicy. 
|Cockerels may be killed at five months 
|old before they shoot their second feath- 
pet or they will go off in condition and 
take some time to recover. Birds that 
lean thus be utilized at five months old 
not only pay for their keep, but leave a 
profitable balance besides. The pullets of 
this cross can hardly be surpassed as 
|layers; they are indefatigable. Com- 
|mencing at eight months old, they lay a 
large, white egg, averaging 2% to 3 ounc- 
|es, and continue with little intermission 
{through all seasons, stopping only 
| through their moult. 

Being of hardy parentage on both sides 
{they can be raised with a view to early 
| autumn and winter laying, when new- 
|laid eggs are in great request and realize 
|a good price. A flock of from 8 to 100 
pullets will be found very serviceable at 
such times, and if given their liberty will 
| keep themselves warm and healthy in 
}foraging about for insect life, grit and 
green food, and cost but little to keep. 
Two or three pens may also be formed in 
the autumn of some of these layers, mat- 
ing them with either pure Houdan or 
Buff-Orpington cocks, and their eggs be- 
ing reserved for hatching either natur- 
ally or artificially, will produce chickens 
which grow rapidly in the early days of 
winter before the cold winds and frost 
have set in, and be ready for the table 
in January and February of the following 
year. By this means a quick and profita- 
ble spring and autumn return may be 
made, which will give satisfaction alike 
to producer and consumer. 





Keep the chickens growing. It takes 
lots of good, sound grain to make large 
chickens. They will look up a_ great 
many bugs, worms and seeds themselves, 
but we cannot expect fine poultry with- 
out plenty of feed. © 
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FENCE A LAWN 


with 13 or 16 ir ch wire PAGE Fence, and ng is well 
fen for alifetime. Write for description 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





mh pen cee Saree oe ee yor 
THE WADVANGE Fe ENCE ' 
tt. aX fn 


nie, White for toon obvenlacsand special 
110 O14 Ft., Peoria, Tl 


s sold direct from 
prices, You 
ends.) Many 
ADVANCE FENCF CO. 





MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEE Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 

“ \ postal s gets rticulars and book 
“CARE OF HOGS 

Moore Chem. Co. Dept. Ji. Seer st 


Ad 
BEFORE BUYINC PIPE 


write us for manufacturers prices, state quantity 
and size wanted. We save you mo =. 
RROLL IRON WORKS, 
782 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Means success. Stock for sale 


Raising the all seasons of the year. Sev- 
eral = class Spring P'S ish. left. 








, Amon, Kan. 


Breeders and Shippers of O. *. Swin 





COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
baie 4 to answer. 


. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2. Carrollton, Illinois 





MERINO ee 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all purpose 
sheep. Greatest wool ears. I dong the best. 
100 extra rams for sale. Also T: 

L. E Shattue a Stanberry, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 
Shropshire Yearling Rams *°* P'?ns; 


Chinas. 
Either sex; good pedigree and individual merit my 
motto. I will sell you stock worth the money. Call 
on or address J. BOLES, 


Auxvasse, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 











Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. MeCUE, 


Auxvasse, Mo. 





FOR SALE. — on, eee + am Mo. 





BERKSHIRES. 





LARG ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—8.00 buys 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; White Turkey 
‘@EO. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





LAND CHINAS—We have some extra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs., and some omen bu Digs 0 of both sex of fall 
farrow to offer the trade 
color, sired 4 te 8. Chief Tecumesh Fond, U. 8. Per 
ect I gry 
Aen $10 
isfactory. 
Illinois. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd. 


= China Swine. Black U. S. and Tecumseh 
pigs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Black Langshan 
ees, $1.50 for ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 


Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


POR SALE. 4 seo es o¢ ton i sired by z Mis. | 


Perfection, dams are Look Me Over oa * U. 8. 
Seo. Eggs for setting from best strains of B. 
P. R. chickens; also breed Hereford cattle. Prices 
reasonable. .8 : 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. | 
Gilt-edge 


POLAND-CHINAS. Sittoces, Beat: 


vidual merit combined. 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Tl. 


ba aw money returned if stock is not sat- 
L. A. Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 




















DUROC-JERSEYS. 





ROSE HILL HERD OF 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of choice early pigs from sons of most 
most prolific ssine and afew gilts bred for sale, 
S. ¥. THORNTON, Biackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address, 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


Choice Lot of Sept. = Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May. A few males eam me age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. RICHARDS. Sturgeon, Mo. 


PUROC-JERSEY: S—20 boars ready for service. 
Gilts and old cows bred; registered stock. 
N. B. SA WYER, Cherryvale, Kan. 














MAPLE HILL HERD 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 


spring pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
breeding second to none 


RY SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 
BIG 2 HER 


eye tay J and Chester White 
ings crated. Write! 





er individuals. No screen- 
or let + rices. 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! preceding. 














‘ou may return at my 
expense. 8. 6 AGENER., Pana, Ill. 
FARMS. 
\ OUR FREE eg of Farm ee 8 
GET H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land A ricult- 
aral, Mineral, Coal an a Timber Land. 0} , 831 


Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


FOR Ny ALE-T¥e highly improved farms (adjoin- 
ing), on eight years’ time. (A gold- 

en re ty or will rent for cash rent. 

CLARKSON, 214 N Commercial St. Louis. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















and cure Mange avd Canker, kill Lice | 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and | 


dress | 


perfect coat and | 
Per 


nee Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. | 


where fat hogs were judged by car load, 





The Pig Pen 


ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
| pigs that are swelled at the hock joint, 
two or three times as large as they ought 
to be; they get lame and then begin to 
swell and one of them has swelled down 
below the hock joint and the swelling has 
got just as hard as bone. I would like to 
know the cause and what to do for them; 
also would like to hear from some of your 
readers if they have anything of the 
kind. The pigs are fed on equal parts of 
bran, shorts and corn, with the run of a 
good clover and timothy pasture, with all 


the water they want. 
Polk Co., Mo. A READER. 
ANSWER BY T. E. WHITE. 


Articular rheumatism affects the sys- 
tem similar to the symptoms given and 
so also does scrofula, but treatment for 
the former will no doubt come nearer to 
the true state of the case. The trouble 
your history is such a meager one it 
makes the case a subject largely for 
guess work. However, it will do no harm 
to try the following treatment: A tea- 
spoonful of salicylate of soda once a day 
in the feed. Keep the bowels open by giv- 
ling a cathartic occasionally. Soft soap 
(made from wood ashes if possible), 
mixed in the bran and wet up with sweet 
|milk into a slop. 


is, 


NEGLECT. 
This is something we all do more or 
jless. We know better than we do, and 
| this is the cause of the loss of many dol- 

lars each year to many of us, says a 
writer in the “Swine Breeders’ Journal.’’ 
Experience teaches us many things that 
we would not know from any other 
source. I will point out a few things that | 
have been neglected by some breeders 
|who know better, but neglected to do/| 
what they knew, until too late, thereby 
lost money, but gained experience that 
May be worth more than they lost in 
money by the neglect. 

One breeder knew that sows are liable 
to come in heat about the third day after 
farrowing, and he neglected to remove 
his boar from the pen adjoining his sow, 
and in the morning of the fourth day he 


found the sow had trampled the life out | 


of five or six nice pigs (out of a litter of 
10), fretting along the partition to get to 
the boar. 

Another one knew the period of gesta- 
tion but failed to book it down, and the 
sow farrowed among his other hogs 
the pigs were lost. 

Another one knew that a corn diet was 
not good for a sow forward in pig, yet he 
neglected to remove her from following 
|the cattle, until he found her in the 
lot with one or two weak pigs, 
alive, the rest all dead. 

Another one bred for April pigs, set the 
dates all down, fed all right for a lot of 
strong pigs, made small lots for the 
sows, put up a few boards for a roof to 
shed rain, but neglected to provide a 
snug house or windbreak or floor on 
which to place the nest or bedding; an 
unexpected rain, snow and wind storm 
with several cold days and nights played 
sad havoc with his bright hopes. 

Another one knew that very fat animals 
that have been in show condition 
some time and carried in such shape un- 
til in December, then expected to do 
breeding service at once, neglected to re- 
|duce in flesh in time to do good service, 
found later on that the litters were very 
few and “few in the hill.” 


an 


fee 


barely 


| boar in his herd, but breeders of choice 


pigs asked about as much for a three or | 


four months old pig as he was used to 
| buy ing at eight or nine months old, so 
lhe neglected to buy early, and when the | 


[time came to breed he had no boar, and | 
jas he was not sold out himself, because | 


|his stock did not just suit the breeders 


| who came to see his herd, he offered to | 


| swap boar pigs with some breeder; well, 
|after a while he found a man who would 
|trade. So the trade was made. When 
the hog came he did not suit, but it was | 
|so late that he could not look further, so | 
he used him. You can imagine the re- 
|su It. 





| THE BEST HOG OF TO-DAY. 
1 
| 
! 


At the last meeting of the Texas Swine 
| Breeders’ Association H. E. Singleton 
|read the following paper: 


From the farrowing pen to the finished | 
|product is the straight and narrow path | 


|that leads to the end of all the porcine 
family. He is not a dual purpose animal 
like the horse, the cow, the sheep or the 
goat. He is an animal that serves but 
one purpose well. To reach this end his | 


| existence may be divided into three dis- | 


tinct stages. The first is with the breed- 


er, who might be termed the architect | 


| or builder. He has consulted the demand 


;of the consumer and on these demands | 


| he draws his plans, lays his foundation 
jand builds accordingly. The architect | 
| who plans our beautiful churches, 
| schools, public buildings, residences, etc., 

can change his plans and styles to suit 
| the demands of the times from ancient to 
|modern, etc. In like manner the skillful 
| breeders can change the type of hogs to 
conform to the type sought by the con- 
sumers. The feeder or developer has his 
eye on the hog that is wanted by the 
packer or curer and at the same time the 
hog that will give him the greatest re- 
turns for the time and feed consumed. 
When it was heavy sides and lard, the 
breeder had the type before the feeder. 
When it is medium sides, fat backs and 
heavy hams, the breeder has the very 
type to tempt him with when it will be 
bacon, if ever it does. The curer is mere- 
ly looking for the animal that will dress 
with the least waste, and best supply 
the demand for the finished product. 
How nicely these three callings work to- 
gether and how necessary the one to the 
success of the others. But coming down 
to the subject—the show hog. What is 
the show hog? He is always the best 
hog. What is meant by the best hog? 
The best hog for what? There is but one 
answer to that question, and that is the 
best hog for the one end, the finale, the 
carcass that will furnish at the least cost 
the greatest amount of product in the 
greatest demand. What is the feeder’s 
hog? The same—the hog that will fur- 
nish the most pounds at the least cost 
and of the quality that is in greatest de- 
mand by the curer. And what is the 
packer’s hog? He is the one that will 
dress with the least waste and will fur- 
nish the greatest per cent of that product 
for which he has the greatest demand. 
To further corroborate my position (par- 
don the reference to myself) it has been 
my privilege to serve on two committees 
as judge of hogs at fat stock shows, 





far | 


Another one knew he must have a new | 


wagon load and single individual. On 
each’ occasion one member of the commit- 
tee was a buyer for a packing house. He 
certainly judged from the curer’s stand- 
point. I judged from a breeder’s stand- 
' point, and in each and every award we 
were a unit in our decisions. This hog, 
this best hog, this feeders’ and packers’ 
hog, is not confined to any one breed or 


He is merely the best hog of to- 
will be the best hog of to-morrow 
f th century, yet not per- 


color. 
day, 
next 
fect 

DIPPING HOGS. 

A correspondent of the “Prairie Farm- 
er’ writes as follows: “I noticed an item 
in a recent issue stating that someone 
had dipped hogs with some sort of solu- 
tion to rid them of lice, and that it has 


proven very effective. Please tell me 
what it is.” 
Our correspondent refers to our men- 


tion of the work of Dr. Peters at the Ne- 
braska Experiment Station, who has prov- 
en, we think, by actual practice, that it 
will pay to dip hogs something after the 
manner that sheep are dipped, and we 
understand that he has installed a steel 
tank for the dipping of hogs. It is claim- 
ed that it keeps them clean and healthy, 
stimulates their food better and produces 
flesh at a lower cost than where the hogs 
are harboring vermin. We understand 
|that zenoleum was used in preparing the 
dip, and we might state to our corre- 
spondent and also to others who have 
asked about dip for hog lice, that it is 
prepared something in this way: Mix 
one pint of zenoleum to a bucket of water 
(this makes one part of zenoleum to 30 
|parts of water), and where apparatus is 
not on hand to dip thoroughly, apply the 
above mixture with a stiff brush, sprink- 
|\ling can or spray pump; however, we 
deem it a good plan to dip the hogs the 


same as sheep, as by this method the) 


|mixture would reach every particle of the 
| body. It is advised to repeat the dipping 
|or sprinkling in eight days. This will in- 
| Sure destroying the nits. We also might 
add that there is a dipping tank being 
|put in at the Indiana Experiment Station, 
and we will look for interesting results 
|from this station a little later on. 


ROOTS AS SWINE FOOD. 





Prof. H. E. Van Norman and C. 8. 
Plumb report as follows on tests of roots 
as food for pigs: In 1898 as high as 
24.25 tons of mangel wurzels per acre 
were produced at the station at a cost of 
35c per ton when harvested. Their feed- 
ing value was tested with 12 pigs, seven 
of which were pure bred Chester Whites 
and the remainder Chester White Poland- 
Chinas. 

The pigs were weighed only two days 
before the beginning of the test, when 
they were about three months old. They 
were divided into two uniform lots, each 
lot containing three males and three fe- 
males. The test began February 1 and 
closed April 19, 1899. The pigs were con- 
fined in small lots 15x30 feet in size, with 
a comfortable shelter house in each lot. 

Lot one was fed on a slop consisting of 
cornmeal and shorts, 1.2, and cut mangel 
wurzels ad libitum. Lot two was fed 
cornmeal and shorts only. The pigs were 
supplied with water, ashes and salt. 
Weighings were made at the end of each 
week. 

At the beginning of the test the aver- 
age weight of the pigs in the two lots 
was 44 and 46.1 pounds respectively. The 


average daily gains in the two lots were | 


4.61 and 5.74 pounds respectively. Each 
lot consumed 3.71 pounds of meal and 
shorts per pound of gain. 

In addition to the grain ration, lot one | 
ate 514 pounds of mangel wurzels during | 
the test. Rating the cornmeal at &c, 


shorts and 7c and mangel wurzels at 10c | 


| per 100 pounds, the cost of food per pound | 
of gain was 2.8 and 2.7c respectively. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 
DUROC-JERSEYS IN DEMAND.—S. 
|¥. Thornton, Blackwater, Mo., writes: I 
|have just sold a very fine yearling sow 
| to Mr. A. H. Hann of Williamsport, Ind., 
for a good price. Mr. H. is cashier of the 
bank and said he wanted something that 
|he would be proud to show to his coun- 
;try customers. I got an order to-day 
from Iowa for three sows; shipped a pair 
|to-day and will ship three sows and a 
|boar to-morrow. I never knew orders to 
jcome in so fast during the harvest sea- 
|son as they are coming now. 





FEEDING NEW CORN.—The fact that 
|/new corn and hog cholera get ripe about | 
|the same time every year leads many 
| pretty good hog men to believe that feed- 
|ing new corn or rather green corn mak 

what hog cholera we have. While we no | 
doubt would have plenty of cholera if 
{none of the corn was fed until thorough- 
ly ripe, there is little doubt that. the 
careless feeding of green corn has sent 
;many a porker to an untimely end. 


|go through the summer with no feed and 
'then when new corn comes there is at 
|once an anxious effort manifest to make 
jup for lost time and to get the hog 
ready for market in the shortest possi- 
ble time, which is by no means always 
the best for the hogs or the owner. 
L. O. WAYLANCE. 
SOW NOT COMING IN USE.—Will you 
kindly answer me the following query? 
A well bred large white sow had two 
litters and has been served again, 12 
weeks ago. She has never come properly 
in season since the last time of service, | 
but when the time of heat came round | 
she became very restive and grunted | 
about as if coming in use, but when put | 
to the boar she would scream and get out | 
|of his way. I had her killed last week, 
/14 weeks after last service, and found on 
the end of the pig bed, or envelope, two | 
bunches of small bladders, like two | 
bunches of black grapes, very heavily 
filled with bright water, like claret wine. 
There was no smell or any nasty matter 
about, and all other organs were very 
good and healthy, and the carcass weigh- 
ed very well. Would she ever have taken 
the boar again, or is it anything that the 
boar could have given that caused ir 
The pig bed was very small and it looked 
as if each of the bladders was one of the 
compartments of the envelope. 
AMICUS. 

The condition you describe is ovarian 
disease and it is extremely unlikely that 
she would have bred again. No; the hog 
would not give it to her. All females are 
liable to perverted nutrition, andabnormal 
growths of the voria or egg-producing or- 
gans; sometimes forming multiple tumors 
and at others large cysts or bladders. 
When this occurs in hen pheasants, they 
take on the plumage of male birds, and 
with cats, the “tommy” head is devel- 
oped.—Vet. in London, Eng., Farmer. 








A} 
great many farmers allow their hogs to | 


CEMENT FLOOR FOR HOG HOUpb#. 

‘Please tell me the best material to use 
to make a good hard cement floor, some- 
thing that hogs cannot root up. Also how 


to prepare the ground to put the cement 
on, and how much cement it will take 
for a hog house 14x40 feet. I wish to| 


make it with a wall all around it, so as 
to dispense with sills to avoid the urine 


and manure rotting the sills,” says a | 
correspondent in the “National Stock- | 
man,” to which Waldo F. Brown re- 


sponds as follows: 
I can answer these questions from per- 
sonal experience, as 1 have used 45 bar- 


rels of cement in the last ten years and | 


in every place I have tried it it has giv- 
en perfect satisfaction. I first cemented 


a horse stable, then a cow stable; I then | 


made a walk for the horses to reach the 
stable door over a spouty piece of land, 
and cemented a barn cellar 14x30_ feet, 


and a hog house 12x14 feet, made a well | 


platform and a front walk at the house 
160 feet long and a raised floor 


these varying conditions it has given per- 
fect satisfaction and there is not a faulty | 
spot in it. For the walk, which is a half | 
circle, and the porch floor, which is made | 
with a projection of four inches, I em- | 
ployed an expert at $8 a day, but all of | 
the other work was put down by myself | 
and our regular farm help and is satisfac- | 
tory. My first direction is, use only a good 
quality of Portland cement, for it only 
will give satisfaction under all 
tions; it will stand the stamping of | 


will on a wet, spouty soil endure a tem- 


perature of 20 degrees below zero, as I on his Cotswold and Leicester ewes, pos- |be overestimated. He should be selected | 
“But,” says |sibly a few suggestions from me will be | with reference to good mutton qualities, | 
such as good size, symmetrical and com- 
pact form, wide, 
and wide loin, good leg of mutton, full 
cheap grades can be bought for, but the | cellence that fit it for certain purposes | twist, deep, wide chest, fine bone, etc. 


have proven on my farm. 
some farmer, “Portland cement costs so 
much.” Yes, the cement does cost two 
or three times as much per barrel as the | 


floor costs but little if any’ more, and 
when it is done you have a job that wi. 
give satisfaction for generations, while if | 
the cheap cements are used the floor will | 
often break with the first using. 
on,” says some one who reads this, “you 
contradict yourself, for you acknowledge 
that the cement costs three times as 
much and then say that the floor costs 
about the same.”’ Yes, and that is just 
what I mean, for the Portland cement is 
put up in barrels holding 380 pounds net, 
while the cheap grades are put up in 
smaller barrels, and the Portland cement 
ean be mixed with about three times as 
much gravel as the cheap kinds, and this 
makes a cheap as well as a good floor. 
The first thing to do is to throw out the 
earth, and the excavation should be down 
to solid earth. On my soil we dig down 
about ten inches and fill to within four 
inches of the top with small stone or 
gravel, and level it off and stamp down 
solid. Next fill to within half inch of top 
with concrete. This is made by mixing 
gravel and cement, or part gravel, part | 
broken stone, no piece larger than a hull- 
ed walnut, and part sand, will give the 


best concrete, and with these materials | 


you can use 12 barrels to one of cement, 
five or six of gravel, three of crushed 
stone and three of coarse sand, or if the | 
gravel is sandy, six of it and the same of | 
stone. I use only gravel, as there is no 
machine for crushing stone in the local- 
ity, and use nine of gravel to one of ce- 
ment. The material for the concrete must 
be thoroughly mixed. We measure it in 
a bucket and build up a heap of a perch 
or so, and then beginning at one side we 
shovel it over four times dry. The mix- 
ing cannot be too thorough, as every peb- 
ble should be coated with cement so that 
it will adhere to its neighbor, for the con- 
crete foundation should be one solid rock 
when it hardens. The fifth time it is) 
shoveled over sprinkle with water so as 
|to thoroughly dampen it, but do not make 
it dripping wet. Now it is ready to be 
put down. Stake strongly some two inch | 
pieces at the edges of where the floor is 
to be made and with square and level get | 
them in the right position. Wheel 
concrete and spread it two inches at a 
time, and ram solid. An iron pounder is 
best, but for a single job you can make 
|a rammer of thick oak plank; three inch- 
es thick is best, but two will answer. Saw | 
it eight inches square and bore a hole in 
the center and put an upright handle to 
it. The tamping must be well done, so as 
to leave no cavities, and in ‘order to leave 
just a half inch for the finishing coat, use 
a straightedge with a half inch cut out 
|at each end, and then as you lay it from 
|/one edge piece to the other you can get 
jan exact half inch for the liquid stone. 
| Portland cement does not set as quickly 
|as the cheaper grades, and while I advise 
|putting down the concrete as soon as 
|mixed, if some is left to stand over night 
it will not be spoiled, but can be put 
|down in the morning. As soon as_ the 
| frame is filled with the concrete, mix the 
|mortar for the topping. Coarse, sharp 
sand gives the strongest floor, and I 


|screen the sand out of the gravel from | 


|which the concrete is made, using a 
screen with quarter-inch meshes. Mix in 
|a box two parts of sand to one of cement, 
|temper thoroughly and spread as soon as 
mixed and fill to the top of the frame. 
|Turn the straightedge over and level off 
| with it to the top of the frame and see 
| that the corners and edges are filled and 
|smoothed. Lay the floor in sections about 
three or four feet wide so that you can 
|easily reach across to trowel and float it 
|smooth. Now carefully remove the edge 
piece and set it for the next section, us- 
ing the floor for the straightedge to work 
on at the side finished, and as you lay 
| the second strip be careful to make the 
| union perfect between the last strip laid 
and the one you are putting down. I do 
not use any sills in building a hog house 
| but make small columns of cement say 
six inches square and four inches high to 
|set the posts on and put the bottom nail 
| tie six inches or more above the floor. We 
|make the floor of the hog house first and 
|let it harden a week and then put up the 
| building. After the floor is laid protect 
it from the sun if the weather is hot and 
sprinkle it with water twice a day for a 
week. One barrel of cement (380 pounds 
net) will lay 100 square feet of floor. I 
make all of my hog houses eight feet 
wide and then make an outside floor of 
the same width as long as the house and 
from 10 to 12 inches lower, to throw out 
the manure and soiled bedding on, an?’ 
this practically doubles the size of the 
house, and in all good weather the hogs 
will prefer the outside floor to the house. 
I find that a room 12 feet long and 8 feet 
wide will be large enough to fatten ten 
large hogs comfortably, or 12 pigs that 
will weigh 180 pounds each. I am intend- 
ing to make a house this summer and 
shall make the trough of cement. If I 
have not made the matter clear I shall be 
glad to answer any questions which may 
be asked. 





Mothers} will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 
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b fu, STOCK BOOK 


We Will Mail You a 
14st.—Did you ever use ational 
Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 2d.—How many head do youown? 3d.— 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS 183 FINE, LARGE, COLORED ENGRAVINGS 


y Free, 49 Postage Prepaid, if You Answer 3 Questions: 
atern Stock Food” for Hacoes, | Cattle, fees. 2 Hogs, 
paper 


oF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
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The Shepherd | 


| THE 
| 


BEST ALL-PURPOSE SHEEP. | 





some experience along the line of Mr. 


|with reference to the best ram to cross 


|i order. 
As a rule it is not advisable to cross 
|breeds. Each breed has its points of ex- 


}and conditions, and a sheep man should 
| study these. with reference to himself, 
|then select the breed that best 
| ease, not forgetting that location and cli- 
mate are important features for consid- 
| eration. 
long wools, like the Cotswolds and Lei- 
cesters, are best suited to a cool, dry cli- 
mate. 
For Mr. 
of the 


| 


|termined largely by local conditions. Any 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Having had lof the mutton breeds will give satisfac- 
tory results. 
heavy, rough shod horses in fly time and | Powers’ inquiry in the issue of June 26|the Downs breeds are preferred. 


should come in February or early March. 
meets At this time of year proper shelter is im- 
| portant. 
might better come 
In general I will say that the |ewes can get plenty of grass and the 
| weather will be such that none will die 
|from being chilled. 


Powers’ location, I think any |in this climate no branch of farming 
Down breeds will improve cae | would be more profitable than growing | .4 the fall before. 


| 

land scanty. Fairly. good gains are made 
}on rape alone but better results are to be 
nd by providing grain or pasture in ad- 
| dition. 

| Lambs fed on rape in the fall feed we 
'and make rapid gains on winter rations. 
In an experiment at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion rape was compared with blue grass 
for fattening lambs. Those fed on rape 
|/not only made more rapid gains while on 
|rape but also made the best gains on 
same food in winter quarters. On our 
farm in Michigan we have grown rape 
|three years with good success. We have 
had but few losses from bloating. This 
|year we lost one lamb out of a flock of 
343, probably from eating too much rape. 
Three hundred and nine of these lambs I 
purchased in Chicago, August 1. They 
had been shipped from Idaho and were a 
fairly even lot of feeders. Their average 
weight when purchased was 63 pounds and 
| they cost $4.65 per 100 in the Chicago 
|yards. They were turned on a field of 
| about 16 acres of rape and were allowed 
the run of an equal area of rather dry 
pasture. About one-third of this field was 
marsh ground which had been tile dratn- 
The greater part of 


FITTING SHEEP FOR MARKET. 


(Address by Prof. H. R. Smith 
issouri Agricultural College.) 

(Continued from last issue.) 

The kind of sheep raised should be de- 


of the 





Probably for this section 


The importance of a good sire cannot | 
thick 


straight back, 





Lambs grown for the early market 


Lambs for marketing in winter 
in April, when the 


EARLY LAMBS.—It would seem that 


long wools when crossed on the latter, | February lambs to be marketed the lat- |), remainder had never before been 


and from my own experience I would ad- 


vise him to get a good Southdown or a | During the past three years the 
compactly built Shropshire ram. | prices have been paid at about that time 
Suchia ram will compact the Cotswold and be year. 
Leicester fleeces and make the fiber finer | Chicago were $7.50 in May to $6.85 in Aug- 
in quality without reducing the weight of | ust, making a rapid decline in September, 
The carcass of the | reaching $5.25 in December. 
progeny of this cross will also be made | were as follows: 
more compact,’ finer in quality and the | $5.10; March, $5.25; April, $5.90; May and 


very 


fleece much if any. 


animal will be quicker in maturing, one 
|that the butchers will want, and 
prefer to buy by the head rather than by | 


weight, and on the other hand, one that | high all through late winter and spring 
the farmer should sell by weight to get |and in July sold as high as $6.50. Since | 


its full value. 8. A. F. 


Randolph Co., Mo. 





ers who are inexperienced in sheep rais- 
ling will find them valuable and practical. 


Such hints coming from men who have |feed material rich in protein, as oats, 
had experience are just what will be the | bran, clover hay or pea hay or alfalfa. 
and we will be pleased to | This will furnish a good flow of mio and 
| will give the young lambs a good start. 
ler sheep raisers to follow his example. | After two or three weeks the little fel- | 


}most helpful, 
have S. A. F. give more of them and oth- 


|We would also like to hear from breed- | 
| ers, those who have rams for sale, on the 
|point raised by Mr. Powers. Let us know | 
|why you think the 
| would meet Mr. Powers’ 
lthan would any other. 

| 

| A GENERAL PURPOSE SHEEP 
| called for by an Iron Co., Mo., corre- 
|spondent in our issue of July 3. He has 
| the Oxford Downs and the question has 
jarisen in his mind as to whether he 
| would not produce a better all-purpose 
{sheep by crossing with Shropshires. 
| Breeders of the latter are numerous; 
| what do they say to this proposition? 








STUDY THE BREEDS.—We suggest in 
| this connection that the book by Prof. 
Thomas Shaw of the Minnesota Agricul- 
| tural College, ‘“‘The Study of Breeds,” will 
be very helpful to young and inexperi- 
enced breeders. In fact there are few 
breeders of so wide experience that they 
would not find this book of value in mak- 
ing a comparative study of the breeds of 
cattle, sheep and swine. The descriptions 
and characteristics of the different breeds 
are so concisely stated that these to- 
gether with the illustrations of typical 
animals will give one a comprehensive 
knowledge of all the leading breeds and 
be a great help to one in determining the 
breed best suited to his conditions and 
purposes. ‘The book is published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 





MR. L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIl., is of- 
fering some bargains in Shropshire rams. 
| Look up his advertisement on this page. 


GRUB IN THE HEAD. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a 
cause her ears to swell and droop and the 
head to swell until her eyes are shut. She 
shakes her head as if something was 
bothering her nose. She has been in this 
condition nearly a week. She eats very 
little. Yesterday evening I noticed a 2- 
months-old lamb showing the same 
symptoms, and this morning I saw that 
it had the scours. Please advise as to the 
disease and remedy. 

Boone Co., Mo. THOMAS BLACK. 


ANSWER BY DR. T. E. WHITE. 


the sheep having “‘sniffles,’”’ the descrip- 
tion otherwise suggests a case of worm 
or grub in the head. That there is con- 
stant irritation (a strong symptom of 
grub), is indicated by the shaking of the 
head, and the swelling is no doubt caus- 
ed by the animal rubbing itself against 
something. As the real nature of the dis- 
ease is too obscure to diagnose from de- 
scription alone, the most that can be 
done is to treat the local symptom; i. e., 
the swelling; for this use the following 
liniment, rubbing in well with the hand 
on the swollen places: Half ounce of pute 
earbolic acid in a half pint linseed oil. 
There is but one way, m the absence of 
a veterinary, to find out the true state of 
affairs, and that is, if a sheep should die, 
to make an examination of the head, 
carefully dissecting it, then note particu- 
lars and write us. Look carefully and 
closely for a very fine threadlike worm; 
it may escape observation unless you 
look especially for it. 


If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, ete. 





yearling ewe which has some disease that | 


Except that you make no mention of | 


will | ber, $6.30; October, $5.25; November, $5.35; 


| til now they are quoted at $5.50. To pre- 
|pare lambs for the early market 

We are glad to have S. A. F.’s sugges- | treatment would be as follows: 
tions, believing that Mr. Powers and oth- |lambs are dropped in February the ewes 


breed you nandle | troughs and grain should be put in fresh | 
purpose better | leach day. Just as soon as there is grass | 
|all should be turned out. 


is |increased flow of milk and will also be 


| 
} 


|ter part of June or fore part of July. | 


haat | plowed. One object in sowing the rape 


pats to subdue the old sod, especially the 
marsh sod. Rape will do this admirably 
when sown broadcast. 

The lambs fed upon this rape during 
the months of August, September and a 
part of October without grain. About Oc- 
tober 15 one deck load weighing 87 pounds 
was shipped to Buffalo. The market was 
not good and they brought about $5.50 per 
100, only a little below the top of the mar- 
‘ket at that time. From this time on the 
others were fed a small allowance of 
|grain. They were placed in confinement 
in November and made excellent gains. 
Figuring these at 5c per pound their mar- 
ket value when taken from the rape field, 
deducting the price of grain fed while on 
rape and the value of grass pasture, the 
flock of 343 made a profit of $250 on the !1 
,acres of rape. This was not a large profit 
but it was made on a declining market, 
such as would allow no advance in price 
;/per pound for the better finished lamb. 
|There was no expense in harvesting « 
feeding the rape. More than that, the 
manure from the crop was already drawn 
and well spread for the next year’s crop 
without expense. 

The experience at the Missouri experi- 
ment station has not been favorable to 
rape until this year, when it was sown 
early in the spring and furnished an 
abundance of food the whole season. The 
crop uses a great deal of moisture and 
must be sown when the ground is fairly 


In 1898 the highest quotations in 
In 1899 prices 
January and February, 
June, $6.75; July and August, $7; Septem- 


December, $5.75. This year prices were 


|then there has been a gradual decline un- | 


the 
If the 


should have some succulent food, as corn | 
| silage or roots. If neither are to be haf 


|lows can be induced to eat a little corn- 
|meal, bran and later oats. A creep should 
be provided to keep ewes away from lamb 


The lambs will 
be old enough to readily take care of the 


glad to continue the grain feeding. Un- | 
der this treatment very rapid gains will 
be made so that when they reach the age | 


wet. 
of three months, about May 15, will | 
, : To be tinued. 
weigh in the neighborhood of 60 | (To be con ) 
pounds. | mare 
RAPE. FOR SHEEP.—If at this time| ! te “International Stock Food” to ¢ 


| flock of lambs that had gone through an 
attack of stomach worms and it had bees, 
impossible to fatten them. After the first 
feed of “International Stock Food” 
was satisfied that ‘International Stock 
Food” was a success. It was a delight to 
set those lambs eat; after the feed was 
ready they would just fairly run over one 
|another to get to the troughs, and they 
would stay there until the last grain of 
corn was gone. They would eat more 
corn in 20 minutes than I could get them 
to eat in two or three hours before using 
your medicated food. I have also fed 
“International Stock Food’’ to horses and 
hogs with good results. Please mail me 
the book.—Geo. D. _ Boardman, Elmira, 
Tl. 


the pasture field is too small for their 
needs, a very excellent plan would be to 
have a field of rape ready for use. No 
crop will furnish a larger amount of suc- 
culent and palatable food for sheep. In 
this state the rape can be sown April 1 
and will be ready for pasturage by May 
15. Care should be taken at first that too 
much jis not eaten. Old sheep, especially, 
eat it very greedily when first turned on 
and sometimes die from bloating if not 
removed from the field after a few hours 
of feeding. Grain should be fed to lambs 
just the same as before, perhaps two 
parts of corn to one of bran. Rape is 
rich in protein and the corn will supply 
the carbohydrates. Bran will be benefi- 
cial because it counteracts the scouring 
effect of rape. By June 15 or July 1 the 
lambs will be in prime condition for mar- 
keting and will be out of the way before 
the coming of extremely warm weather, 
which is a very unfavorable condition for | 
sheep growing. The light lambs should | 
be culled out and continued on rape dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. 4 

Late lambs will grow very nicely on 
rape during the late summer and early 
fall months when pastures are often dry 
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West Thirty-Fifth and Iron Streets, - * © 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Cedar Lawn, 




















E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor. 
Breeder of registered Shropshire ced Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens. BUNCETON, MO. 








A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


That will make a 700 lb. yearling and will show Boon all of the fairs this year. A few fall gilts that 
will do to show under one year bas 27h a ae. > of x Res now ready to ship. Come and inspect them. We 
will treat you right. MAHAN, Sunnyside Farm, Lamine, 








Send for a Strictly Up-to-date BEKKSHIRE BOAR 
or SOW Worth the Money. 


write J. T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 




















For HOG CHOLERA 


—USE— 


The Snoddy Remedy 


a Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H. Snoddy and one —, iy ow ed 
for Hog gry tt qa gs TL oats 7 ne Dr. 8: 



























picture is on each kage. imitations and ac- 
cept no substitute. Write to- Mao tor ie Snoddy’s new boo 

let on Hog Cholera and Circulars and Testimonials an 
his 'y-% Address,9 













The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 
Alton, Ill, U. S. A. 
s@Branch House, Des Moines, Ia. 
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The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash market—The large offer- 
ings of soft winter were of finest quality, 
nearly all grading No. 2 red, and met with 
ready sale. Most that sold went to the 
elevators at 6i%c for No. 2 red and 60%c 
for No. 3 red del., and No. 2 red at @%c, 
%c lower for No. 3 red in elevator. Very 
moderate offerings of hard winter, the 
quality even surpassing soft winter. Most 
receipts delivered on contract, as did con- 
siderable soft winter; also No. 2 hard sold 
spot at 62c for Kansas and 62\4c for Tur- 
key, but round lot Turkey to arrive 
brought 62%c. 

CORN.—Cash market still higher and 
very strong. Spot delivered at 47@48c for 
No. 2 (No. 3 worth as much as No, 2); 
48%c for No. $ running to white; No 
grade at 4ic; No. 3 white at 50c. 

OATS— Cash market higher and just 
as stiff as it can be. Offerings entirely 
inadequate for the demand, though latter 
almost entirely from local feeders, as most 
shippers shut out by the price. 
at 33@33t4c for No. 2, 33 for No. 3; 334ec 
for No. 2 Northern; No. 3 white at 4%@ 
354c; No 4 white at 34@344c. No. 2 
white not affected; readily salable at 354e¢c 
and probably at 36c. 

RYE—Higher. None to be had, and No. 
3 or better salable to arrive at 5lc, and a 


car spot No. 2 sold at that switched this | 


side. 

MILLFEED--Tending upward in price | 
and very strong. Demand limited as yet, 
but mills not making much and sellers | 
very stiff, owing to high price for all oth- 
er feed. Bran could be sold in large sks. 
E. trk. basis at 6c, and No. 1 mids at 


7c, but held above these rates, and bran | 


quotable on direct orders at 66c, At mill 
bran sells at 65@66c. 

HAY-—Shippers were out, and local feed- 
ers only wanted best grades. 
below No. 1 very dull. Current rates | 
trk.: Timothy $14.50@15 for choice, $10@ 
11 for No. 1, $11@12 for No. 2; $9@10 for | 
No. 3. Prairie—$11@11.0 for No, 1, $9@10) 
for No. 2, $@8.50 for No. 3. Clover—$l0 

9 
” PRICES ON CHANGE. 

Closed Range 
Saturday. Monday. 
. 615% 
624205 
.- 65% b 


45% n 
. 46% 


Closed 
Monday. | 


6% b 
615g b 
615% b 


61 @.... 
6244@615g 
62%4@615s 
464@.. 
47 “Giik 
re ye 
3056@315 
35 @34% 
Range 
Saturday. 


31% b 82a 
ee 4 

Range 
Monday. 

Wheat— 
No. 2 red..614%4@61% 
No. 3 red. .59}2@59% 

No. 4 winter..@.. 

No. 2 hard.62 @62%4 
No. 2 hard62 @62% 


6242@63 
61 Sw 


Ne ‘2 white.51 
No.3 whiteid @ 
Oats— 





Ge% 
No.4 white. 3444@.. 


COTTON.—Local spot quotations—Or- 


Jinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 


dling, 7c; middling, 8%c; good middling, | wi 


8\%c; middling fair, 9%c. 
WOOL, 

Market steady but quiet. Opinions vary 
regarding the effect of results at the Lon- 
don sale; some disposed to the belief that 
no material change will result, while 
others look for medium and coarser wools 
to become weaker; choice fine wool ap- 
pears to be in best position, be firmest in 
value, and the outlook most favorable for 
this grade. 

Missouri and Illinocis—Mediun. combing, 
16%@l17c; medium clothing, 16@16%c; braid 
and low, 15@léc; burry and clear mixed, 14 
@l5c; slight burry, 12%@13c; hard burry, 10 
@10%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fiine, 10@ 
lic; lambs, 15c. Wisconsin and Iowa—Me- 
dium, 15%c; braid and low, 14@14%c; semi- 
bright, 14@14%c; dark, 13@13%c; fine me- 
dium, 12@13c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium, 15%c; dark and sandy, 13 
@13%c; fine medium, 13c; light fine, 12@ 
12%c; heavy fine, 9@10c. Texas, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 1@ 
15%c; coarse and low, 12@12%c; fine me- 
dium, 11@12%c; light fine, 11@11%c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Dakota and Western—Bright 
medium, l5c; dark medium, 12@13%c; fine 
medium, 12@12%c; light fine, 12c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 164c; medium (loose), 15 
@15%c; burry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9@9%c. 
Tub-washed—No.1,4@24%ec; No. 2,20@24%c; 
burry, 16@17c. Angora goat hair—Long, 14 
@l5c; short and low, 11@12c; burry and 
cottel, 8@8%c. Black and seedy at from 4c 
to 6c per pound less; lic allowed on old 
and 20c on new wool sacks. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Average 
receipts, hens 7%@8c; roosters, old or 
staggy young, 3%c. Turkeys—Round lots 
9c. Ducks 6c. Geese (top for full feath- 
ered), 4c. Spring chickens selling by 
weight 12@1l4c per ftb.; top price for fancy 
large; spring ducks, choice white 6c per 
tb.; small and dark $1.50 per doz.; spring 
geese 6c per tb.; young turkeys  l6&c. 
Pigeons 75c per doz. 

DRESED POULTRY-—lIced stock, scald- 
ed and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Chickens—Average 8@8%c; roosters 4c. 
Turkeys—Average lic. Ducks Tc. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring chickens 
14@lic. 

EGGS—Every egg coming in is more or 
less heated and the quality of the re- 
ceipts is as bad or worse than ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that the weather 
has been cooler the past couple of days. 
Several sales were made, loss off, at 6c, 
and a few at 7c. 

BUTTER—Little or nothing doing aside 
from a light trade in fancy Northern 
creamery to supply the current city con- 
sumption. Market quiet and unchanged. 

Creamery—Extra, 19%@20c; firsts, 15@ 
15%c; seconds, 14@14%c. Country—Choice, 
i@li%c; poor to fair, 8@10c; grease, 3@ 
3%c. Dairy—Extra, lic; other grades less. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, l4c; firsts, 13c. In 
a small way %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations for 
tub stock, 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins 10c; singles, 
10%; daisies and Y. A., 10%c; long horns, 
lic; N. Y. large, 10c; No. Y. small, 10%c; 
limburger, 10%@lic; Swiss, 16c; brick 10% 
@llc. 

PEACHES—Texas recetpts sold mainly 
at @0c to 75c per 4-basket crate; fancy, 
sound, large yellow %c@$1.2%5 per crate, 


@@7i5c per 1-3 bu. box and @60c per peck 
1 


box; Alabama, 4-basket crates (St. Johns) 
at 75c@$l; Mississippi 4-basket crates at 


(from West Point) at $1.25@1.50 


Sales del. | 


46% b | 
41742@% a 


28% | 39c; 


at from $2@2.2%5 per bbi., as in quality. 
Quote Arkansas 1-3-bu. bxs. early harvest 
at %@35c and red June at #@60c; Tennes- 
see and Mississippi peck bxs. at 15@20c; 
Illinois 3-peck bxs. N@@0c. Home-grown, 
poor quality, 35@50c. 

PLUMS—Wildgoose at 75c@$l per 6-gal. 
case, 40@5éc per 4-basket crate, and #@ 
45c per 1-3-bu. box; Chickasaw and com- 
mon varieties at 50@60c per 6-gal. case, 
and 20@25c per 1-3-bu. box. Japan and 
Botan plums at 60c per 4-basket crate, 40 

per peck; Mississippi (different vari- 
eties from West Point), selling at 75c@$1.30 
per 6-basket crate. 

CHERRIES—No consignment received 
—Home-grown sour sold mainly at $1.75 
per 4-gal. tray and $1.25 per 3-gal. tray 
loose. 

BLACK BERRIES—Quote consigned lots 
}at $1.50@1.75 per 6-gal. case for Arkansas 

(soft less). a eee sold at 9c@$1.40 
| per 3-gal. tray loose. 
| WHORTLE BERRIES—Choice Arkansas | 
}receipts sold at $2.50@3 per 6-gal. case. 

RASPBERRIES Consignments not 
wanted. Home-grown black sold at %c@ 
$1 and red at $1.00@2 per 3-gal. tray loose. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Quote, at 75@s0c per 
3-gal. tray loose; Indiana $1.75 per 6-gal. 

case 

CU ‘RR: ANTS—Home-grown at 75c@$l per 
3-gal. tray loose for red and $1 for white. 
| Indiana 24-quart cases sold at $1.50. 

WATERMELONS—Texas sold at $12G@ 
14 per 100 for 16-Ib. average up to $19 for 
100 for choice, and fancy melons at $20 
per 100; carloads $125@225 per car on trk. 

CANTALOU PES—Texas gems at $3.75 
for full crates, $1.35 per 3-gal. crate. Ar- 
kansas at 50c per %-bu. basket. Georgia | 
| $1.50@2 per crate. ‘Louisiana at $2.50 per | 
|} sugar bbl. 

POP CORN (On Cob)—Quote range from 
| 0c for mixed to $1 for choice white rice. 

BROOM CORN—In fair demand and | 
| Steady. Quotable per ton: Common at | 
| $90; fair at_$70; choice short brush at $80. 

RASS SEEDS—For new timothy, to 
| aeaees first half of August, $4.40 per 100 
| Was bid. All other seeds out of season— 
| nominal. 

STOCK PEAS—Scarce and firm, with | 
}sales whippoorwill in small lots at $2@ | 
| 2.06 per bushel. 

SORGHUM CANE SEZD—Latest sale 
at $2 per 100 pounds. 
BUCKWHEAT—Latest sale at $1.50 per | 
| 100 pounds. 





| FFIR CORN—Per 100 pounds at $1.16 | 
Anything | 


CASTOR BEANS—Say $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car lots; smaller lots and in- 
| ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at $2.75@3 per 
1100 pounds. 

DRIED FRUIT—None 
FR nn are nominal. 
| teriorating. This, 
| strengthen values, 
| be impossible. 
| the country 

anges this year. 
| WHITE BEANS — Hand-picked pea} 
| wees in a jobbing way from store at $2.05 | 
| @2.07 per bushel; screened at $2@2.02 per 
|bushel. Country at $1@1.50. 
7%@S8e per pound. 
HONEY—Comb: 
}amber, 10@llc; white clover, 
{inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 5c; 
cans, 5@5%c; California more. 

BEESW » 4 2 —Quote at 27%ec 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, erg | to amount of wool there- 
on; lamb at 35@50c. Southern at 35@40c; 
|shearlings at 25@35c; dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 7@9c per Th. 
| ROO’ TS—cinseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $3.90 for large; lady slipper at 6c; sen- 
j;eca at 25c; pink at léc; golden seal at 38c; 
| May apple at 2%c; snake at 24c; black 
at 4c; angelica at 3%c; wahoo—bark of 
root 8c; dark of tree 24%4c; blood 2%c; blue- 
flag 3c; ckullecap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 


offering; hence 
Growing crop is de- 
of course, tends to 
but conditions would 


per Ib. for 


*|4e; wild ginger 4c. 


ye gd OlL—Raw S$lc; boiled 82c; lc 
gal. ‘ess in carload lots. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Summer yellow at 
white 40c; winter yellow 42c; and 
white 43c. 

EMPTY BARRELS—Coal oil, turpentine 
jand gasoline %c; vinegar 60c; black oil 
| 40e; linseed, light oil and varnish 75e; 
sugar 15c; whiskey 80c; do. half-bblis. 55c; 
ne $1; sauerkraut 35c; pickle 45c; mo- 
lasses 30c; lard tes. 35c; lic off for each 
broken head; 2c off for each hoop miss- 


ing. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $14. 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL—Per 100 
Ibs.: Wrought iron 45c; heavy cast 40c; 
malleable 30c; steel 30c—breakage 30¢; 
stove 30c; burnt 20c; light brass $7.50; 
heavy brass $12; copper $13; zinc $2.25; 
lead $2.50; pewter $12. 

LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: Poplar—l-inch at 
2 7and $16@17; 1%@2-inch at $29@30 and $19 
@20; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32 and $21 
@22; square—4x4 at $22 and $11, 5x5 to 7x7 
$25 and $15; 8x8 and up at $28@30 and 217 
18. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $23@25 and 
$14; 1% to 2-inch at $24@25 and $14; 24@5- 
inch at and $16; quarter-sawed, 
white, inch at $36@38 and $16@18; 14@1 
inch $40 and $20; quarter-sawed, red, inc 


bolsters and reaches $24; tongues at $30. 
Ash—l-inch at $24@25 and $15; 2% to 4-inch 
at $28 and $16. Black walnut at $70 and 
$40 and $20. Cherry—Clear and second at 
$65, common $30 and culls at $12. Hickory 
at $28 and $10; hickory axles at $30. Cedar 
at $25@26 and $15@16; posts at 17c to 20c 
each, according to size. Sycamore at $10 
for merchantable stuff; do. quarter-sawed 
at $24@25 and $12. Cottonwood—Mill run 
at $12@13; box Rearte (3 inches and over) 
at $22; gum at $8@9 for sap, $22 and $11 for 
red. Cypress at $28@30 a 8@2—chice 
Louisiana worth more. Mawie at $12 for 
Orders higher. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—If the horse market on the 
native side has developed any notable 
changes during the last couple of weeks, 
they have not been apparent, and with a 
moderate = to mark the opening 
this week v 
practically on the same steady to firm 
basis. This applies only, however, to the 
good to extra workers of weight and fin- 
ish, to prime drafters and to the nominally 
few harness horses which are here and 
there dotted in the run of generally or- 
dinary classes. The quality of the Mon- 
day offerings was identi with recent 
characteristics; it was too plain, or rath- 
er did fot obtain enough select consign- 
ments to satisfy the demands. Yet the 
movement was brisk for what there were 
of desirable caliber, and the prices were 
satisfactory. But there was nothing but 
a very vacillating demand for small and 
common classes. The Southern demand 
is out of season, except for good big 
workers, and this demand does not help 
the smaller classes. It is a distinctively 
favorable market for good-qualitied 
classes. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft, common to good, $125@160; 
choice to extra, Chunks,, 1,150 to 
1,350 Ibs.—-Fair to good, d 

Coach 
od 


soft. 


choice 
Fee gg to 
$200@500. Horses for the South— 
Small Tight drivers, fair to good, . 
choice to extra, $60@75; Southern drivers, 
large, 125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
to extra, $125@145. Business drivers—Fair 
to good, $8@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
gaited and New York saddlers, 
Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, $25 
; heavy work plugs, 
MULES—The receipts presented more 
the a than 


“have had of a Sy a foe re 
pon Fine | 


ve had during the openi: 
eeks. Several ful 


of this week there is apparent a s ightly 
better inquiry * smaller and more ened 
fum classes. commmunicated a 
little more tone 3 the market as a whole. 
However, the activity d 

session was confined princi; 
and aye more so 
rs) 


a steady 
uotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 


quot 





Apple growers throughout | 
are advised to save all their | 


Lima beans | 


Dark at 6@8c; bright | 
11%@124ec— | 


$25@26 ana $15; 14@1%-inch at $28 and $17; | 


ues and conditions start: 


CLARK CO., MO., NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The crops in 
northeast Missouri are suffering for 
rain. We have had several days of hot 
winds which wilted all vegetation, but 
night dews revive it. Wheat is in the 
shock. Clover hay is in the barns. Lay- 
ing by corn is the principal occupation of 
farmers now. Oats harvest and haying 
will be in order after July 10. Both are 
short crops. There are not many cattle 
being fed in this county. Hogs are about 
all shipped out. The spring crop of pigs 
is short. This is a great stock country. 

Why do not those writing so much 
j}about cow peas state what kind of soil 
| they grow them on, whether bottom land 
}or prairie, and whether underlaid with 
|hard pan or gravel subsoil, and also if on 
| black, gray or ash colored soil? 

I think the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege is advising in the right direction 
when advocating the teaching of the 
{principles of agriculture in rural schools. 
It is badly needed in city schools. A 
young city dude came into my yard where 
I was mowing clover for my horse and 
cow. He asked me what would eat it. 

I answered, any stock kept on the farm, 
whether it was in the green or dry state. 





He was surprised to think chickens would | 


eat clover hay. This shows how faulty 
| American education is in some common, 
jeveryday facts. I think Prof. Carring- 
|ton should select a set of text books for 
|school teachers to use in our county in- 
stitutes, so the older teachers could pre- 
| pare themselves for the future work 
| which is coming. 
If this is accepted I will give my three 
|years’ experience with the incubator and 
| what I have learned by close attention to 
|nature’s laws. Cc. W. STEWART. 
We will be pleased to have Mr. Stewart 
give his incubator experience.—Editor. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It is surpris- 
jing to note the number of frauds that 
|spring up and still more surprising that 
jintelligent people will bite at them. 
| Lately there was a Chicago dress goods 


concern which worked the women of this | 


| Village and community. 

The bait was a $ dress pattern. One 
| was asked to remit $1.25 and obtain four 
tickets, which were to be sold to one’s 
|neighbors and friends at $1.25 each, keep- 
ing the 25c and remitting to the concern 
$1 for each ticket. The four tickets were 
sold and $4 remitted, you were to receive | 
the dress pattern, which has only cost 
you 2c and the time it took to find four 
dupes. Of course the four persons to 
whom you sold each receive four tickets, 
who are also to receive a dress pattern 
when they have done as you did, found 
four others, etc. It is a nice bait for the 
ordinary farmer’s wife, who is not versed 
in pennulations. Here it is: The first 
one receives 4 tickets; these four, 16, 2; 
these, 64, 3; these, 256, 4; these, 1,024, 5; 
|these, 4,048, 6; these, 16,192, 7; these, 64, 
778, 8; these, 259,112, 9; these, 1,036,448, 10. It 
will be necessary for the tenth lot of 
suckers to sell 1,036,448 tickets. Starting 
with a sale of four tickets to one woman 
in a community would necessitate reach- 
ing all the inhabitants of the state of 
Missouri in a very short time in order 
that the women might all have a fine 
dress pattern or else lose their $1.25. When 
I remonstrated with the lady, who by the 
way was intelligent, refined and a Chris- 
tian, for inducing her friends to enter 
into any such a scheme, she replied, ‘“‘Oh, 
those to whom I sell will not lose any- 
thing, as they will all be able to sell their 
four tickets."”” But how about those to 
whom they sold? It is sad when those of 
| intelligence and position in a community 
| will lend their aid to such schemes and 
| help defraud their less influential neigh- 
bors and friends. It seems to me the 
postal laws should reach such cases. A 
fraud order was issued against Weltmer, 
and this is equally as bad. 

Johnson Co., Mo. OBSERVER. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


George B. Ellis, secretary Missourl! 
State Board of Agriculture, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of crop conditions for 
July 1, as reported for from 106 counties, 
by more than 400 correspondents: 

WHEAT.—The acreage of wheat crop 
for this year is 4 per cent more than 1900, 
but the yield is estimated slightly less, 
the total yield being almost 16,000,000 
bushels. The average yield per acre is 16 
bushels, compared with 16 bushels last 
year. The wheat has all been harvested 
in good condition and while some report 
the berry a little small it is good quality. 

OATS.—The worst failure of the oat 
crop for many years is reported, only 530 
per cent of the crop sown will be harvest- 
ed at all and much of what will be har- 
vested will be cut for hay, and a great 
many fields have been pastured. The con- 
dition of what is harvested is only 48; this 
based on the reduced acreage makes less 
than one-fourth the crop threshed last 
year. 

CORN.—In giving the conditions for a 
growing and immature crop it should be 
stated that present conditions of the crop 
are based upon normal future conditions 
of the weather. Should no rain fall in 
the next two weeks there are thousands 
of acres of corn that would not even make 
forage. Corn in the southern part of the 
state is almost in the tasseling state, a 
few fields in the extreme south beginning 
to tassel now. Should the tassel appear 
without rain or cooler weather two or 
three days’ warm winds would kill the 
tassel and ruin the crop beyond any hope 
of recovery. There are some fields infest- 
ed with chinch bugs that are now dam- 
aged beyond recovery. The greater por- 
tion of the area, however, has been doing 
fairly well, with a few counties reporting 
an excellent prospect. The average con- 
dition for the state is 69, a loss of 8 points 
since June 1 and compared with 98 for 
July 1, 1960. The highest condition is 8 
in northeast, followed by 76 in northwest, 
69 in southeast, 68 in southwest, and the 
lowest, 54, in the central division. The es- 
timated acreage is 6,144,000, which is 4 per 
cent less than in 1900 and the amount of 
old corn now in the hands of the farmer 
is only 76 per cent of the amount same 


~4 date Jast year. The total yield for the 


state in 1900 was 193,000,000 bushels, but 
with the most favorable weather from 
now on this will be materially reduced 
this year. 

FLAX.—Flax is not very extensively 
grown in Missouri, the largest flax pro- 
ducing counties in the state for 1900 were 
Bates, producing 110,000 bushels, and Cass, 
105,000 bushels. The southwest, the best 
flax section, reports a condition of 4, 
while the northwest, where considerable 
is grown, of only 12, and the state of 
only 39. 

CLOVER.—The drouth resister, soil im- 
prover and farmers’ friend in need, 
makes a fair showing, yielding a little 
more than one ton to the acre and hav- 
ing been saved in excellent condition. 

TIMOTHY.—The timothy hay crop is 





one of the important crops of this state 
and was estimated at 3,000,000 tons, worth 
$20,000,000, for last year. This year 37 per 
cent that will be cut is only two-thirds of 
a ton per acre, which makes a total yield 
of 1,100,000, tons, or a loss of nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons from last year. 

PASTU RES.—Pastures are placed at 4 
per cent for the state and while a num- 
ber of farmers are feeding their stock, in 
a few counties pastures are good, and 
where pastures are not stocked heavily 
the dried grass is holding the stock re- 
markably well. Many report a_ scarcity 
of water and a few are shipping out their 
cattle, 

COTTON.—This crop has lost 9 points 
| since June 1, the condition now being 6. 
POTATOES.—Late potatoes almost an 
}entire failure, and the whole crop about 
|one-half an average. 
| APPLES.—Orchards that have been 
| well cultivated are not yet showing much 
| loss except in some places, where the ap- 
| ples are falling badly. So many orchards 
}are not cultivated that the general aver- 
| age is only 5, compared with 
|}month ago and 59 one year ago. 
| PEACHES.—There is yet a fair pros- 
|pect for peaches; the condition is 76, be- 
| ing very even over the state. 

SMALL FRUITS AND GARDENS.— 
| Small fruits are in very poor condition, a 
| great deal drying on the vines, and gar- 
|dens generally burned up. 

| WOOL CLIP.—There are 643,000 sheep 

in the state and the average fleece is 6 1-5 
| pounds, or a total wool clip of nearly 4,- 
| 000,000 pounds. 

FORAGE CROPS.—If the farmers will 
|sow quick growing forage crops, such as 
| cow peas, sorghum, Kaffir corn and rye 
|for pasture, with seasonable rains, .a 
|}great deal of excellent feed may be pro- 
jduced and perhaps save a great sacrifice 





|by not being compelled to sell the grow- | 


jing stock off the farm. 


WEATHER AND CROPS. 
| The U. 8. Department of Agriculture— 
climate and crop bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
}ending July 8, 1901, is as follows: 
Another week of extremely high temper- 
jature and dessicating winds has been 
| added to the long drouth which has now 
| become one of the most disastrous in the 
|history of the state. The mean tempera- 
|ture of the week ranged from 5 to 11 de- 
|grees above the normal, the excess being 
| greatest in the central and northern 
|counties, and maximum temperatures of 
1100 to 108 degrees occurred in all sections. | 
| Toward the close of the week, however, 
the weather became somewhat cooler. 
Quite heavy showers have fallen in some 
localities in the extreme southeastern 
portion of the state, and also in a few 
|of the extreme northwestern counties, but 
over the greater part of the state there 
was practically a total absence of precip- 
| itation. 

In a few localities where heavy rains 
have fallen corn is doing finely, and in a 


| MISSOURI 


considerable number of the northern and | 
a few of the southern counties it will | 


still make a fair crop if good rains fall 
within a few days, but in a majority of 
the central and southern counties it has 
been so greatly damaged that even with 
favorable conditions from now on hardly 
more than half a crop can be expected. 
Considerably early corn has tasseled, but 
is not silking, and in many fields the tas- 
sels have been killed by the hot winds. 
Should the drouth continue another ten 
days a large portion of the crop will be 
entirely ruined. Cotton and melons, in 
the southeastern counties, are doing well 
where rains have fallen; elsewhere they 
are making little growth. Oat harvest is 
nearing completion and the crop is one 
|of the poorest in the history of the state. 
| Haying is progressing rapidly with yields 
generally ranging from half a crop to 
almost nothing. Many meadows are not 
worth cutting. Pastures are reported in 
good condition in a few localities in the 
northwestern counties, and have im- 
proved somewhat where rains fell in the 
southeastern counties; elsewhere they are 
nearly bare. Wheat threshing is progress- 
ing rapidly with good yields. Potatoes 
are reported fairly good in a few of the 
northwestern and southeastern counties, 
but in general early potatoes are very 
poor and late will be almost a failure. 
Tobacco looks well in portions of Put- 
nam County, but in Schuyler many plants 
have died. Gardens are generally about 
burned up. The high temperatures and 
drying winds have caused apples and 
peaches to wilt and drop badly, and in 
many sections those remaining on the 
trees are small and knotty. In a few 
counties an average crop of apples is 
still promised, but in general the crop 
will be very light and in some districts 
practically a failure. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., July 9, 1891. 


KANSAS CORN CROP. 


Returns of township assessors and 
county clerks made to the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture indicate 
that the corn acreage in Kansas is con- 
siderably less than one year ago. In 80 
counties already returned by county 
clerks the totalis 90 per cent of the 1900 
acreage, the decrease being about equally 
distributed over the entire corn district. 

An average of the twenty-two counties 
leading in corn acreeage shows a de- 
crease from the 1900 acreage of 9.3 per 
cent, seventeen of these counties having 
smaller, and only five larger, acreages 
than one year ago. Marion, Lyon, Ne- 
maha, Norton and Greenwood stand out 
prominently on account of their increased 
corn areas of 13,419, 13,008, 4,371 and 3,817 
acres, respectively. 

However, while these counties have Ce- 
creased considerably in corn planted, it 
must not be concluded that the decrease 
of land area last year used for corn cil- 
ture is now lying unproductive or uncul- 
tivated. Other crops have more than 
taken the place of the area left, wheat 
being in the lead. 

Fifteen counties showing a decrease 
of 240,063 acres in corn, increased their ag- 
gregate wheat fields by 253,991 acres, 
Osborne County leading with a gain of 
38,328 acres in wheat as against a loss of 
32,334 acres in corn; Smith County being 
next with 34,499 acres increase in wheat 
and 30,294 acres loss in corn. Mitchell 
loses 23,719 acres in corn and gains 30,721 
in wheat; Cloud decreased 32,610 in corn 
and increases 25,293 in wheat, while Jewell 
loses 33,068 in corn and gains 19,528 in 
wheat. Other changes are a drop of 14,063 
acres of corn and a rise of 14,973 acres 
of wheat for Republic, a decrease of 13,- 
321 acres in corn and increase of 23,638 
acres of wheat for Ottawa County. 

Changes in other counties are as fol- 
lows: Washington, decrease in corn 13,- 
234 acres, increase in wheat 3,048 acres; 
Butisr, loss in corn 6,200 acres, gain in 
wheat 3,934 acres; Coffey, loss in corn 6,- 
824, gain tn wheat 2,271; Cowley, loss in 
corn acreage 3,723, gain in wheat acreage 
6,860; Decatur. ‘osses In corn 7,767 acres, 
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gains in wheat 20,373 acres; Phillips, de- 
crease in corn 8,260 acres, increase in 
wheat 22,302 acres, and Wabaunsee, de- 
crease in corn of 2,782, and increase in 
wheat of 1,564 acres. 

Fourteen of the seventeen counties 
showing a decrease in corn acreage show 
an increase in alfalfa of 21,299 acres; or 
slightly less than 22 per cent, which not- 
able gain indicates that this most useful 
and hardy forage plant is fast winning 
the recognition its worth justifies. 

KANSAS WEATHER AND CROPS. 
| Abilene, Kas., July 8.—With a tempera- 


ing, this was the severest day of the hot 
spell. 
not make a crop without’ rain, and farm- 
ers are anxious about feed. Pastures are 
)already shortened aud stock needs extra 
feed in some parts of the county. A Rock 
Island engine set fire to James Gillette's 
| wheat field near Woodbine this afternoon, 
}burning 400 bushels before farmers with 
| Monwe could extinguish it. 


Fort Scott, Kas., July 8.—The govern- 
;}ment thermometer here to-day registered 
| 106 in the shade. There has been no help- 
(ful rain here since the 4th of June, and 
| the early corn is now being materially 
|damaged. Hay, which is usually shipped 
}out of here in great quantities, is now 
selling at from $15 to $20 per ton, and feed. 
ers have began shipping it in from the 
Indian Territory, paying $10 per ton. The 
drought is said to have been unprecedent- 
ed since 1860, but enougn small grain, hay, 
etc., for local consumption has probably 
been raised. 





Leavenworth, Kas., July 8.—The tem- 
perature reached 104 here again to-day. 
| There was neither hot nor cool winds 
| stirring, and it was fully as sultry as last 
| week. Reports came in from the coun- 
try this evening of a fire starting in the 
wheat field of Oso Clevenger, near Boll- 
ing. Twenty acres of wheat in shocks 
was destroyed, when it spread to an ad- 
joining field belonging to J. B. Jameson 
and destroyed thirty acres more. It took 
100 men to get the fire under control. 


Topeka, Kas., July 8.—This has been a 
day of unprecedented temperature in 
Kansas. In Topeka for two hours this 
afternoon the mark reached 104. In 
Marysville 108 degrees was the record. Re- 
ports from numerous Kansas counties to- 
|night indicate that the corn crop is prac- 
| ticaly a failure. Hay is selling at enorm- 
ous prices, and the indications point to al- 
|most a famine in feed for animals unless 
rain comes within a day or two. 

“My estimate of the wheat crop of Kan- 
|Sas this year is from 60,000,000 to 65,000,000 
|bushels,"" said Secretary E. J. Wiley of 
| the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 
| “This talk of 100,000,000 bushels is all rot. 
| My estimate of the corn is that it is in a 
critical condition, and needs immediate 
|rain to assist it. 
}of the state is nearer to complete failure 
'than at any time in ten years.” 





COW PEAS AS A SECOND CROP. 


| Cow pea hay is nearly equal to alfalfa 
be feeding value and contains nearly one- 
half more flesh and milk making material 
than clover hay. It is rich in the mineral 
matter that is needed in forming bone, 
blood, flesh and milk. These qualities 
make it especially valuable for feeding 
growing cattle and pigs, dairy cows and 
fattening steers and hogs. The cow pea 
enriches the land on which it grows the 
|same as alfalfa, clover and soy beans. It 
makes hard soils mellow and aids in 
holding loose soils together and stands 
drouth well. In Kansas cow peas can 
often be grown as a second crop after 
wheat and oats. 

July 16, 1900, F. A. and F. C. Abbott, 
Manhattan, Kan., planted 15 acres of cow 
peas on oat stubble on sandy river bot- 
tom. A crop of oats was grown on the 
land and harvested. After the oats were 
stacked the ground was listed, the lister 
opening the furrows, in the oat stubble 
just as it was left at harvest. The fur- 
rows were run about three feet apart and 
the cow peas were drilled in the bottom 
of the furrows with an ordinary one- 
horse corn drill, four bushels of seed be- 
ing used to plant 15 acres. The drill did 
not cover the seed well and the ground 
was harrowed to get more dirt in the 
furrows. The Whippoorwill variety was 
used. 

The beans were cultivated twice with 
an ordinary two-horse cultivator. This 
left the ground nearly level at the last 
cultivation. The season was very dry, 
but the beans made a heavy growth and 
at the time of cutting, October 4, stood 
two feet high and covered the space be- 
tween the rows. 

The Abbotts tried to cut the crop with 
a mower, but found this unsatisfactory, 
as the mower could not reach the vines 
that were on the ground, and with part 
of the vines cut and part uncut it was 
difficult to gather the tangled mass. 
Finally, after consultation at the Kansas 
Experiment Station, the Miller bean har- 
vester was tried and found to do the 
work just right. This machine is made 
by the Le Roy Plow Company and was 
designed for harvesting navy beans, but 
it was found just as successful in har- 
vesting soy beans and cow peas. 

With the Miller harvester, two rows 
were cut at a time, the knives cutting off 
the plants just below the surface of the 
ground and the wings above the knives 
throwing the vines from the two rows 
into a windrow. The vines were put up 
in small cocks, where they were left to 
cure until dry enough to stack. The yield 
of hay was estimated to be one ton per 
acre, possibly a little more. 

June 23, 1900, the Kansas Experiment 
Station plowed ground from which wheat 
had been harvested and planted it to 
Whippoorwill cow peas, using an ordina- 
ry press wheel grain drill and letting the 
seed run from every hole. The ground 
was dry and no rain fell for some time. 
Many of the cow peas sprouted and died, 
and not over one-third of a stand was se- 
cured. 

When the soil is sufficiently moist we 
recommend surface planting; when dry 
we advise listing. The college has no 
seed for sale. H. M. COTTRELL. 

Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


FARMERS ON PATROL DUTY.—Dix- 
on, Mo., July 7.—Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of damage has been done within 
the last 24 hours on farms along the line 
of the Frisco road southwest of this 
point by fires started by sparks from the 
engines. Parched by the long drouth, tne 
grass and stubble in the fields along the 
track burn like tinder. Many farmers 
have lost their entire harvested grain 
crop. Last night, between Monett and 
Springfield, an almost unbroken line of 
burning wheat and hay stacks stretched 
out for ten miles. Meadows are blacken- 
ed and in some places orchards have been 
burned over and killed. The situation is 
one of intense anxiety to the farmers and 
fruit raisers. To-day hundreds of them 
were out patroling the fields to guard 
against fire. Rain is the only hope. 
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SLUG SHU] 


Kills Cabbage and Other Worms 
In the Garden Safely and Cheaply. 
Sold by Seed Dealers. 
For Pamphlet address 


B. Hammond, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 








EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Washington, July 7.—Mr. 
Hitchcock, chief of the foreign market 
section of the agricultural 
has compiled statistics showing the dis- 
tribution of the agricultural exports for 
the United States for the years 1899-1900. 
He shows that there were a dozen coun- 
tries in 1900 to each of which the United 
States exported over $10,000,000 worth of 
domestic farm produce. 

The United Kingdom purchased $408,000, - 
000 and Germany $134,000 worth. 

Our agricultural exports to the United 
Kingdom were the largest on record, ex- 
cepting those of the extraordinary year, 
1898, when a value of $439,000,000 was at- 
tained. 

In our trade with Germany the exports 
for 1900 were decidedly in excess of any 
previously reported, and show an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent in the ave 
years’ period. 

Next in order to the above named coun- 
tries in 1900 were the following: 

The Netherlands, $52,000,000, 
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than $1,000,000; France, $47,000,000; Belgium, 
$33,000,000, as against $31,000,000 in 1896 to 
France and $18,000,000 to Belgium during 
the same year; Italy, $24,000,000; Canada, 
$21,000,000; Japan, over 
mark, nearly $15,000,000; Cuba, $14,000,000, 
as against $4,000,000 in 1896; Spain, 
500,000, as against a trifle less than $10,000,- 
000 in 1896; British America, $10,300,000. Ex- 
ports ranging in value from _ $5,555,000 
down went to more than a dozen differ- 
ent countries. 

Our total exports of domestic farm pro- 
duce to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 


|the Philippine slands in 1900 had an ag- 
| gregate value of over $20,000,000, 


as com- 
pared with only $6,200,000 in 1896. 

South America was the only contingent 
to which our agricultural exports for the 
| past five years showed a decline from $1l,- 
| 236,000 in 1896 to $9,452,000 in 1900. 

The most striking gain was in our ex- 
ports to Asia, rising from $5,735,000 in 1896 
to nearly $23,000,000 in 1900. The principal 
part of our agricultural exports in 1900 
found a market in Europe, sales to Euro- 
pean countries having an aggregate value 
og $739,000,000. With the exception of the 
phenomenal year, 1898, when they reach- 
ed $762,000,000, these figures are the largest 
on record. In 1896 they were $503,000,000. 
To the various North American countries 
the exports in 1900 were $55,000,000; in 1899, 
$58,000,000, and in 1896, $44,000,000. 

The ten principal important items 
our agricultural export trade for 
were: 
Breadstufts 


in 
1900 
$262,744,078 
Meat products 173,751,471 
Live animals 
Tobacco 
Oil cake and oil cake meal 
Vegetable oils 
Fruits and nuts 
Dairy products 
Seeds 
Others 
$844,616,530 

The total in 1896 was $574,298,264. About 
half of the trade in breadstuffs in 1900 
went to the United Kingdom, with Ger- 
many next at $32,029,000. Of the raw cot- 
ton, $90,260,000 went to the United King- 
dom, $64,395,000 to Germany and $27,776,000 
to France. 

Of meat products, $107,621,000 went to the 
United Kingdom and $2,708,000 of live ani- 
mals to the same country. 


THE NILE AND THE MISSOURI. 


Egyptian agriculture has only reached 
its high state of perfection through the 
aid of irrigation. All of the land under 
cultivation—over 6,000,000 acres—is irri- 
gated. That which is not irrigated is a 
desert. Egypt, with its world-famous 
Nile, has many pages in the history of 
the world, so that irrigation may be said 
to be one of the prime history-makers of 
the world. It has been stated that the 
irrigated land of Egypt supports a popu- 
lation of over 5,000,000 people, and at the 
same time pays a national debt one-half 
as large as that of the United States. 

With all its fame the Nile does not 
water nearly as much territory as could 
one of our own rivers. This Missouri, in 
time to come, may, too, have its place 
in the history of the world. Agriculture 
brings industry and industry begets 
peace. The Missouri and its tributaries 
are susceptible of supplying water for 
many times the area supported by the 
Nile. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


What to do with one’s summer vacation 
is a perennial question. Most people have 
neither the money nor the wish to go to 
an expensive, overcrowded seaside or 
mountain resort, and yet every man 
needs a few days devoted to pleasure and 
a complete rest at least once a year. The 
“Cosmopolitan” for July gives a solution 
of the problem in a well written illustrat- 
ed article, ‘A Houseboat—The Modern 
Palace.”” Undoubtedly a houseboat offers 
a cheap and comfortable vacation, and 
the ranks of its devotees are constantly 
swelling. 


Twenty-five years ago, when “Elbow 
Room” and “Out of the Hurly-Burly” 
were the successes of the day, Max Ade- 
ler suddenly ceased writing. For a quar- 
ter of a century he was proof against the 
blandishments of editors, but within a 
few weeks he has completed a new series 
of humorous stories which show him at 
his best. “Tales of Old Turley,” which 
will appear in early numbers of the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post,” are wonderfully 
droll stories of the quaint characters in 
an old-fashioned country town before the 
war. Local politics, school committee 
fights, church squabbles and women’s 
clubs lend themselves admirably to Max 
Adeler’s humorous touch, and form the 
basis of some of the cleverest stories that 





have been written for many a day. 
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EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER 


kills stomach worms, tape worms and all internal 
parasites and saves sheep and lambs, you will save 





| yours if you will use it; send a trial order at once; 


ask for terms to agents Price, 7 Ibs., $1.00; 50-1b. 
case, $6.50; 100-lb. sack, $11.00. 


BLAKE BROS., 
Galesburg, Mich. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 
OF OUR ELECTRO OZONIZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 
of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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Pan-American 
Exposition . .. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE: 
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A ROAD BUILDING PLAN.—Warden 
Hayes of the Kings County Penitentiary 
has a road building plan which he would 
like to put into effect between New York 
City and Buffalo, making a highway 160 
feet wide and 426 miles long. He thinks 
the work could be done by the convicts in 
the penal institutions of the state, which 
he believes would prevent prisoners from 
growing despondent from lack of work. 
There would be no expense to the state, 
he thinks, as the propositions stand now. 
He has interested the State Prison Com- 
mission and the Prison Reform Associa- 
tion in the proposed undertaking. It is 
considered that the scheme would require 





about ten years. 





